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{ Not Betty Grable nor Marlene Dietrich 
but Negro track star takes top leg honors 


The Whrld: 5 Most Beautifu 


Condensed from Winnipeg Free Press 


HO IS the owner of the 
W world’s most beautiful 
pair of legs? 

A nice question to start 
an argument with, that one. The 
odds are at least a million to one 
that when the answers begin to pop 
the gals will have it. People, un- 
thinking people, will come to the 
bat for Marlene Dietrich, or Betty 
Grable, or Hedy Lamarr or some 
such gther lovely. 

All such judgments are based 
upon insufficient evidence. Have 
any of those who hold these opin- 
ions ever beheld the legs of Mr. 
Jesse Owens? 

If they have, and still hold that 
Miss Grable’s legs have anything on 
Mr. Owens’, they ought to make a 
date with an oculist. 


Owens is a modest young man. 
He probably has never given much 
thought to the sheer beauty of his 
underpinning. But he is a demon- 
stration that the male leg does not 
necessarily have to be knotted and 
gnarled like a Highland briar cane. 

Too many male legs consist of 
bony knees, muscled thighs and 
hambonish calves; truly gruesome- 
looking things at best, and good 
reason indeed for men to wear 
trousers. Owens’ are extraordinarily 
lithe, smoother even than Betty 
Grable’s silk encased gams, and not 
a vein protrudes anywhere to mar 
the beautiful symmetry of the lines 
that so smoothly flow from his hips 
to his ankles. 

But there is more to Owens’ legs 
than mere beauty. They have out- 
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standing utility value. These legs 
have carried Owens down cinder 
paths at a faster clip than any other 
pair of legs has traveled in athletic 
history. 

In his prime, Owens was the fast- 
est human being at any distance 
from 60 to 200 meters. Many of 
the records he set in the early 1930's 
are still on the books, still unsur- 
passed. 


Owens is an old man now, as 
athletes go. At 31, he will con- 
quer no more worlds. 


Eight years ago Owens undraped 
his legs before a vast audience of 
Herr Hitler's Herrenvolk at the 
Berlin Olympics. They were better 
legs then, faster legs. If that great 
audience had not been quite too 
deeply doped with Hitler's racism, 
this might have been a different 
world. They were the master race. 
They belonged to the cult of the 
body beautiful. They would rule 
the world because they were su- 
perior beings. 

Then Owens trotted out into the 
arena to do his stuff. 

It would have been bad enough 
for the Germans at that stage to 
be beaten even by white-skinned 
Nordics. But when Owens pro- 


ceeded to run all competition into 
the ground he exploded Der Fuehr- 
er’s face. 


Nor was that all. Owens was ac- 
companied by several other Amer- 
ican Negroes —— by Ralph Metcalfe, 
Conny Johnston, John Woodruff 
and Archie Williams. The chores 
which Owens did not personally 
take care of were well handled by 
the others. 

It is true that the Germans did 
not emerge empty-handed. They 
did win the hammer-throw, the 
shot-put and the javelin-throw. In 
the eyes of the Herrenvolk these 
were much superior to mere foot- 
racing and jumping. 

But, if they think about Owens at 
all, they must realize how wrong 
their judgment was. The Germans 
have taken up foot-racing in a big 
way in the past year. Proficiency at 
it would have meant important 
things for the Germans — things 
like staying alive. 

Owens, with his beautiful legs, 
showed them how it should be 
done. It was beneath the dignity 
of the Herrenvolk to learn anything 
from a representative of an in- 
ferior race. They ignored Owens’ 
demonstration; concentrated on 
hammer-throwing. But in France, 
in Italy and in Russia today even 
the simon-pure Aryan in the Ger- 
man army would very willingly 
trade whatever weight-throwing 
skill he has for even an ersatz pair 
of Owens’ legs. 


{ An Abyssinian speaks for Africa 
at an imaginary trial of war criminals 
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Condensed from the Book, “The Trial Of Mussolini” 


By ‘Cassius’ 


OUSSEAU said he would 
R have planted a gallows on 

his frontier, had he been an 

African chief, for the first 
immigrating European or emigrating 
native. 

When our ill-equipped armies 
had been scattered, when our coun- 
try had been laid waste, when the 
forces of Benito Mussolini had 
bombed and gassed their way into 
Addis Ababa, I thought of this ad- 
vice and wished it had been fol- 
lowed. I cannot tell you how bitter 
was our hate, how tragic was our 
disillusion. 

And yet I realised that Rousseau’s 
project was a fantasy, that white 


‘CASSIUS’ is the pen-name of a well- 
known British newspaperman, Michael 
Foot, who lost his job as editor of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard as a 
result of the writing of The Trial Of 
Mussolini. He is now a columnist on 
the London Daily Herald. 


In the sensational British best seller 
The Trial Of Mussolini which has 
sold more than 100,000 copies, 
‘Cassius’ has written a verbatim re- 
port of an imaginary trial of war 
criminals in 1945. This excerpt is 
the testimony of an Abyssinian 
called by the court to relate the 
crimes of the Italian dictator in the 
conquest of Ethiopia. 


and black must live together in the 
same world. They must meet in 
friendship or in battle. No power 
under the sun can keep them apart. 

It was you—the English—who 
came to our continent among the 
first. Nobody invited you and few 
will seek to justify the purposes 
for which you came. 

In subsequent centuries, we 
know, you have brought many ben- 
efits. You have brought science and 
knowledge, education and your 
own religion. 

Yet it was not missionary zeal 
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nor any desire to elevate mankind 
which first attracted you to our 
shores. You came in search of 
plunder and the first and richest 
cargo which you carried away was 
human flesh. 

You took our sons to another 
country and after four centuries 
you have not yet found it possible 
to bestow upon them a civilized 
place in society. 

In the United States of America 
their descendants are still regarded 
as sub-human. 

In the British Empire there is 
not yet one Negro state where 
black men direct their own affairs. 
True, you have given us the name 
of citizens, yet when some of the 
most eminent among them have 
visited London their race has been 
hurled as an insult in their faces. 
Altogether these facts are not 
especial credit to the speed and efh- 
ciency of your educating process. 

There was a Black Republic 
once, one hundred and fifty years 
ago under Toussaint Louverture. 
Your poets sang his praises, but 
your statesmen did not accept his 
example. The rights which he es- 
tablished were not granted by your 
grace and wisdom. They were won 
by the strong right arm of black 
men, who learned the civilizing 
ideas of the West and turned them 
to their own account. 

We often ponder on that story. 
We often wonder if we would have 
fared much worse had we relied 
on our own strength and had we 


February 


been allowed through these hun- 
dred and fifty years to develop our 
own ways without the blessings of 
your culture. 

The question is academic. By 
your decision and not by our choice, 
the experiment was not permitted. 
Africa became the scene for struggle 
between the Great Powers and in 
that huge orgy we were lucky if 
a few crumbs fell from the table 
to compensate for our wounds and 
sores. 

The balance of gain and _ loss 
is still doubtful, for remember the 
tale is not ended yet. The status of 
the black men varies in the various 
provinces of Africa, but nowhere 
yet hardly does he stand on his 
own feet. Everywhere in Africa 
where white men dwell there are 
special laws prescribed for the 
African, laws which decide where 
he must work, whether he may be 
allowed to vote and what de- 
meanor he must show in_ the 
presence of the white man. 

No one can doubt that if states- 
manship is not supremely wise in 
the coming fifty or a hundred years 
a terrible convulsion is possible in 
Africa, more bloody, more fright- 
ful even than that which now en- 
compasses the globe. 

It is not enough to compliment 
yourselves on the generous and 
eager support which you have re- 
ceived from black people in this 
present struggle. They have fought 
in one sense for the same reason 
that you have fought; because they 
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could do no other and for the right 
to be able to choose to be free 
afterwards. 

But that choice for us has still 
to be made. The whole shape of 
the world will depend on whether 
we are allowed to make it freely 
or whether we must do it in the 
teeth of your enmity. Indeed, the 
fact that black men have fought 
in the world war will make them 
all the more determined when they 
return to their homes to win their 
proper rights. 

Now, Gentlemen, you may ask 
what relevance these issues bear 
on the trial of Benito Mussolini: 
I hope to persuade you. Abyssinia 
was by no means an ideal state. 
Many ancient barbarisms were still 
practiced within its precincts. It 
might also be argued that under 
the tutelage of a civilized Western 
power, those barbarisms would be 
more speedily abolished and the 
advance to Western standards 
would be more easily accomplished. 

I cannot answer for that. The ex- 
ample of some African states 
might suggest “Yes.” The example 
of others would certainly. say “No.” 
In any case this is not the issue. 

In Abyssinia black people would 
have to settle the matter for them- 
selves. Abyssinia was the only part 
of Africa unconquered by the 
white man. It was a symbol, and it 
was a symbol of much more than 
the black man’s capacity to run his 
own affairs, for good or ill. It was 
the symbol of the new relation be- 


tween Africa and Europe estab- 
lished after the last war when 
black peoples also fought by your 
side. 

Abyssinia was accepted as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. She 
had equal rights with all other 
states. And she was the first country 
in the world to be totally subdued 
in defiance of those rights. 

Perhaps you will pardon us if 
we supposed that the reason why 
we were allowed to be subjected 
was to be sought in the color of 
our skins. 

It is mot merely that we were 
beaten. That has happened to black 
peoples before. We were also be- 
trayed. That, too has happened to 
black peoples before, but never be- 
fore in these same dramatic and 
novel circumstances. 

All countries in the League of 
Nations were pledged to uphold 
our territorial integrity. All of them 
agreed in pronouncing Italy guilty. 
Yet despite these proclamations we 
were denied arms and assistance 
and our country went down be- 
fore gas and bomb. Our lands were 
bartered at Geneva and carved up 
in Paris, and when Mussolini’s arms 
were victorious, at least in the cen- 
tral towns if not in the hills, our 
leader was compelled to accept 
moral instructions from Lord Hali- 
fax. 

No doubt you were concerned 
then with the future of Europe. I 
was concerned with the future of 
Africa. I am concerned with Africa 
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today and I suggest it would greatly 
assist the future relation of black 
man and white man if the stain 
of that betrayal was wiped clean 
forever. 


Something has already been done. 
Haile Selassie has been restored to 
his throne. It was not done solely 
by Cunningham and his Army, al- 
though we gladly acknowledge his 
great march of liberation. It was 
done also by the Abyssinians them- 
selves, 


No story of that campaign is 
complete without recognition of 
the part played by the Abyssinian 
guerrillas. They had as their leader 
a great Englishman, who has since 
won fame on another battlefield. 


The exploits in Abyssinia of 
Brigadier Orde Wingate were 
hardly less remarkable than his ex- 
ploits in Burma. He realized the 
power of the guerrillas, He fought 
for the right to assist them and 
lead them. He restored to them 
their dignity, changed the aspect of 


the whole campaign and marched 
through Addis Ababa at Haile 
Selassie’s side. He resurrected the 
belief of the Abyssinian in the good 
faith of the European which the 
betrayers had besmirched. His name 
will never cease to be honored in 
our midst. ‘ 

Abyssinia is restored. Yet still 
the ugly taste of those previous 
events is not quite gone. There is 
still a fear at the back of our con- 
sciousness, a fear that the foul deed 
which was done to Abyssinia in 
1935 represented the real attitude 
of Europeans toward men with 
skins the color of mine, and that the 
adventures of Wingate were the 
recompense of a single man and | 
not of a nation or a continent. 

For that reason I demand the 
death of Mussolini and I trust it 
will be included in the indictment 
that he was the chief among Euro- 
pean rulers in this epoch who be- 
lieved that he could treat Abyssin- 
ians like dogs because they were 
black. 


A Governor 


THERE HAS never been a Negro Governor in the 


U. S. 


Closest was Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback, who 


served as Acting Governor of Louisiana from Dec. 9, 1872 
until Jan. 13, 1873, while Governor Henry Clay Warmoth 
was unable to perform the duties of his office because he 


was the subject of impeachment proceedings. 


Time 


{ First Lady answers 
questions on race problem 


You Ask Me 


Condensed from Ladies Home Journal 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


What do you think the average 
person, white and black, can do to 
promote better understanding be- 
tween the two races? 

I think that for all of us the first 
and most important thing is to face 
ourselves and our own prejudices 
and decide what we feel. 

Next I think we should analyze 
whether what we feel is justified or 
not justified. If we feel it is not 
justified, either for personal or 
public reasons, then I think we 
should decide, taking into consider- 
ation our personal situation and the 
situation of our community, what 
are the ways in which we can help 
promote good feeling in our com- 
munity. 

Sometimes it is unwise to move 
too fast. It is always wise, I think, 
if you feel something is wrong, to 
try to stand up for what you believe 
is right. 

W hat is the best thing to do when 
people you meet casually —say a 
taxicab driver or an office recep- 
tionist — make violently prejudiced 
(and untrue) remarks about a mi- 
nority race? Usually I just keep 


Frank and honest, courageous and 
fearless is the First Lady of the 
Land, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, when 
it comes to stating her views on 
public affairs. In her regular page 
in the Ladies Home Journal, she 
answers readers’ questions of every 
controversial kind—especially deal- 
ing with race. Here are some of 
her typical replies on the Negro 
problem. 


my mouth shut. But is this really 
right? It seems to me that perhaps 
in keeping silent I am actually con- 
doning these vicious remarks. 

I rather think the time has come 
when keeping silent, if other people 
say things of which you cannot ap- 
prove, is an escape from doing 
something disagreeable. 

Everyone has a right to his own 
opinion and to state it, therefore I 
do not think one should be heated 
or angry over what other people 
say; but if silence seems to give 
approval, then remaining silent is 
cowardly. 

I think one should say, “I have 
evidently had different experiences 
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from what you have had, and I find 
on the whole that thus and so seems 
true.” 

It may lead to an argument and 
it may require restraint and patience 
on both sides, but it will often clear 
up misconceptions and show that 
there are two points of view, and 
that it is possible to discuss ques- 
tions on a reasonable basis even 
when feelings are involved as well 
as facts. 


What did you mean when you 
wrote an Alabama housewife re- 
cently that you had never advocated 
“social” equality for Negroes? 

I meant that it is impossible to 
advocate social equality for anyone. 
Social equality is a personal rela- 
tionship. You or I can associate 
with anyone we like, and when we 
do, we associate as friends and 
equals, but you cannot ‘‘advocate”’ 
that for anybody. 


Good Shates 


IN A RECENT hockey game of the Interprovincial 
Senior League in Quebec, Shawinigan Falls upset Lachine, 
5-2, with four goals being scored by the front line of 
Ossie Carnegie, his brother Herb and Manny McIntyre. 
All three are Negroes, comprising the only colored line 
in organized hockey! 

The Carnegie brothers are well known in Canadian 
rink circles, a third brother completing their line several 
years ago for a Northern Ontario team that often figured 
in the Allan Cup playoffs (corresponding to the Little 
World Series of baseball in this country). 

A decade ago, senior hockey circles had a colored star 
in the late Wilbur Smith, who teamed with Toe Blake 
and Gonie McGowan, on the championship Hamilton 
Tiger team. 


Hy Turkin 


finds pioneering pays 


By Jay 


“ec 4 OOK, GATE, don’t call 
me no more between two 
and three p. m. That's 
when I’m listening to 

Jack Cooper’s Jumpin’ Jive over 

WSBC—you oughta lace your gait- 

ers, chum, and get a load of those 

solid platters he comes on with 
every day.” 

Bam! The receiver lands squarely 
in the cradle phone and a very nifty 
fluff of sepia femininity boogies 
back to the radio and turns up the 
volume. 

On the business end of the mike 
many miles away on Chicago's 
northwest side, sits a small, broad- 


JAY JACKSON was the subject of a 
recent article in NeGRo Dicest. He is 
one of the outstanding cartoonists of 
the Negro press, working for the Chi- 
cago Defender. His illustrations also 
appear regularly in Necro Dicest. 


{| Radio announcer Jack Cooper 


weth be 


SMILE 


Jackson 


shouldered, light brownskin man of 
middle age. The soft, clipped 
speech with a smile dripping from 
every syllable has no trace of Afri- 
can ancestry. It is known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chicagoland 
listeners as Jack L. Cooper, “the 
voice with the smile.” ; 

After twenty years of pioneering 
in the radio field, Cooper is reap- 
ing the reward of persistence and 
ability. Cooper’s courage and stick- 
to-it-iveness stood him in good stead 
many years ago when he was the 
proud holder of three prize ring 
championships, and he still has the 
same amount of stuff in radio. 

His is almost a “one man busi- 
ness,” and a much tougher job in 
the Negro field than it is in the 
white. He is considerably more than 
just a good radio announcer. He is 
copy writer, advertising man, pro- 
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moter, salesman, gag man and 
comedian. It’s a hard job with long 
hours. 

“Sometimes I wish I had a nice 
soft ten hour a day job in a steel 
mill!” That’s Cooper’s only “beef,” 
but he’s kidding. He loves his job 
and it has paid big dividends. He 
announces over two Chicago sta- 
tions. Most of the time he’s the 
only Negro announcer in the coun- 
try. He is definitely the only Negro 
who sits on the executive board of 
any metropolitan station, and his 
weekly “take” is something to write 
home about. 

His two big cars and his delight- 
ful Hollywood type home breathe 
“ready money.” His giant living 
room contains three suites of furni- 
ture and a grand piano — un- 
crowded. His stately, charming mu- 
sician wife, who assists him on the 
air, can wear a different fur coat 
every day in the week if she wishes. 
Cooper’s specially built clothes 
closet contains fifty suits, twenty 
overcoats. 

Cooper is well prepared for his 
job. He was a vaudeville trouper. 
He danced, sang, played drums and 
did a ventriloquist act. He pro- 
duced shows and had his own road 
show. He’s an ex-cop, ex-news- 
paperman and an ex-professional 
ball player. 

Cooper had the distinction and 
honor of being chosen over several 
white announcers to introduce the 


President of the United States on 
the occasion of his Christmas 
speech on a national network on 
December 24, 1943. 

His wife, Gertie, often jumps 
Jack about working too hard. “All 
work and no play make Jack a dull 
boy,” she pleads. His favorite 
quickie for that is ‘‘All work and no 
play makes Jack.” 

He’s a walking encyclopedia for 
gags and jokes. But he does take 
some time to relax—once in a while. 
His hobbies are collecting electrical 
gadgets which he can tear down and 
repair like a master mechanic. He 
loves to work in his beautifully 
landscaped yard and he enjoys his 
aquariums of exotic tropical fish. 

Cooper likes a highball before 
retiring but one or two are his limit. 
He doesn’t smoke. He is moderate 
in everything but he’s a hundred 
per cent for America, excepting the 
race prejudice. 

“In what other country,” he asks, 
“could a boy start out with poverty- 
stricken parents, no educational ad- 
vantages and of a so-called inferior 
race and attain the comforts and 
opportunities that I have been lucky 
enough to get?” 

But pluck had more to do with 
Jack L. Cooper's success than luck. 
His is a Horatio Alger story of the 
man behind the voice that first tried 
its strength some fifty years ago in a 

rickety house on a back street in 
Memphis. 


{ Colored Puerto Ricans socially ‘white’ 
if wealth puts them in upper brackets 


Where Slack Cm 13. White 


Condensed from Foreign Affairs 


By Eric Williams 


EGAL race discrimination in 

/ Puerto Rico and the Virgin 

Islands, the two Caribbean 
possessions of the United 
States, is uttknown. 

Children of all colors meet on 
equal terms in the public schools, 
though discrimination is prevalent 
in private schools, even those which 
receive government grants. 

There are no segregated housing 
areas. 

Whites, blacks and mulattoes sit 
side by side in theaters, churches 
and public vehicles, and lie side by 
side in the cemeteries. 

The law recognizes no differences 
based on race, color, creed, national 
origin or previous condition. 
Lynchings are unheard of. 

This absence of legal discrimina- 
tion against the Negro arises from 


ERIC WILLIAMS is assistant pro- 
fessor of social and political science at 
Howard University and secretary of the 
agricultural committee of the Caribbean 
Research Council of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission. He is au- 
thor of The Negro in the Caribbean and 
other works. 


the fact that racial differences are 
subordinate to those of class. 


Munoz Marin, Puerto Rico’s dis- 
tinguished statesman and popular 
leader, tells the story of the white 
voter who was asked by a colored 
lawyer to vote for a certain candi- 
date. The white voter replied: 
“You blanguitos (‘little whites,” 
not to be confused with the Ameti- 
can term “poor whites’) have too 
much.” 


The story is very revealing. 
“White” denotes class and status 
rather than color and race. In the 
Caribbean generally a man is not 
only as white as he looks. If by 
virtue of his position or his wealth 
he moves about in white society, he 
automatically becomes ‘‘white.”’ 


An American student, Dr. Charles 
C. Rogler, has made an intensive 
study of a small Puerto Rican town, 
Comerio. He found that social dis- 
tinctions were based on class and 
not race, and that the two coa- 
lesced merely because the Negro is 
never found in the upper class. 


“However,” he adds, “if, to take 
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a hypothetical case, a dark mulatto 
were to belong to the upper class, 
he would be socially defined as a 
white person.” 

There is no unanimity as to who 
are Negroes and who are not. 
Some Puerto Rican families may 
have one child classified in the cen- 
sus as white, another as colored. 

It is well known that, in order 
not to antagonize some prominent 
family which does not wish to be 
identified with Negroes, the cen- 
sus officer would classify its mem- 
bers as white, and perhaps change 
the classification later. 

For this reason some observers 
believe that the percentage of col- 
ored people in the Puerto Rican 
census has been grossly underesti- 
mated. It is a notorious fact that 
these ‘‘white-minded Negroes,” as 
they are called in St. Thomas, have 
colored ancestors. 

The mulatto in the United States 
Caribbean possessions thus has a 
much greater social mobility than 
his kinsfolk in the United States. 

In the 1940 United States cen- 
sus, the population of Puerto Rico 
was given as. 76.55 per cent white; 
the corresponding figure for the 
Virgin Islands was 9 per cent. 

This ethnic difference is the con- 
sequence of the particular economy 
developed in the various regions. 
Where the plantation economy 
based on sugar predominated, 


Negro slavery was essential and the 
territory 


automatically became 
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black. The Virgin Islands fell in 
this category, together with Haiti 
and the British, French and Nether- 
lands possessions. 


Where the small farmer survived, 
in a coffee or tobacco or livestock 
economy, white labor was predomi- 
nant. Puerto Rico, Cuba and, to a 
lesser extent, the Dominican Repub- 
lic were in this group. 

The Negro enjoys equality with 
the white man politically as well as 
legally in the two U. S. possessions. 
Negroes in Puerto Rico vote not as 
Negroes but as Puerto Ricans iden- 
tified with one of the major parties. 


The Republican Party was 
founded by a colored Puerto Rican, 
Dr. José Celso Barbosa, one of the 
great names in Puerto Rico’s his- 
tory. 


Today colored Puerto Ricans are 
found in the Insular Congress and 
in municipal government, as well 
as in high administrative positions. 
Ramos Antonini, the colored dep- 
uty leader of the Populares Party, 
was elected as _representative-at- 
large in the 1942 elections and 
polled the largest vote. In other 
words, he does not represent a 
Negro constituency nor are his sup- 
porters Negroes only. His color de- 
barred him from becoming Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 
however. 


Dr. Leopoldo Figueroa, another 
colored Puerto Rican, head of the 
maternity section of the Municipal 
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Hospital, is one of the chief stal- 
warts of the Coalition Party. 

The word “Negro” is seldom 
used in the Caribbean, and, when 
used, is not a “fighting” word. All 
over the Caribbean it is either syn- 
onymous with “‘slave,” or is a term 
of endearment, used colloquially by 
both whites and Negroes. 

The Spanish word for slaveship 
is, significantly, megrero, but there 
is no Spanish equivalent for ‘‘nig- 
ger” or “damned nigger.” 

While legally, the Negro is on a 
footing of equality with the white 
man, on the social level, however, 
race prejudice antedated the Ameri- 
can occupation, exists today, and is 
increasing. 

It will be readily appreciated, 
however, that in the nature of 
things social discrimination does 
not affect the large majority of col- 
ored people. The entry of foreign 
capital has brought the practices 
associated with the countries of 
origin. It is not the influx of Amer- 
icans as individuals but of Ameri- 
can capital that has resulted in the 
recrudescence of the race problem. 

Social discrimination is most ob- 
vious in private employment in the 
upper brackets. Conventionally, 
none but white people or the fair- 
est-skinned among the colored are 
employed by banks, sugar corpora- 
tions, airlines and shipping com- 
panies, and the large department 
stores. 

Discrimination is common in all 
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the better hotels and restaurants. 
A few years ago a well-known res- 
taurant in San Juan, then under 
non-local management, refused to 
serve people of color. The issue 
was taken to the District Court, 
where a decision in favor of the 
management was given. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the verdict, 
and the practice continued until the 
establishment passed into Puerto 
Rican hands. 

In the leading hotel in Puerto 
Rico the patronage is almost wholly 
composed of whites from the 
United States. Colored people are 
never seen in the dining room or 
at the bar unless they are foreign- 
ers traveling on government mis- 
sions. 

The outstanding hotel in St. 
Thomas, government-owned, and 
leased on a contract which specif- 
ically prohibited racial discrimina- 
tion, refused to admit colored peo- 
ple until recently, when it was 
turned over to a new manager who 
is colored. There is, however, an- 
other hotel which still refuses to 
serve colored people, on the plea 
that it is reserved for service men. 

Clubs in Puerto Rico are cus- 
tomarily classified as “first class” 
and ‘‘second class.” Whites belong 
to both types of club, but Negroes 
belong only to “‘second class” ones. 

Cases have arisen in recent years 
of refusal by night clubs to serve 
colored people; in one instance the 
establishment was fined $25. Such 


small fines are locally considered a 
joke. 

In the University of Puerto Rico, 
colored students, the majority des- 
tined to be schoolteachers, ate freely 
admitted. Yet two members of the 
faculty, in a special study of the 
Negro in Puerto Rico, have brought 
to light a number of sayings about 
the Negro common to university stu- 
dents. The saying, “God made the 
Negro so that animals can rest,” is 
an example. 

Social discrimination in- 
creased in Puerto Rico to such an 
extent that the legislature passed a 
Civil Rights Act in 1943 guaran- 
teeing the right of all persons ir- 
respective of differences of race, 
creed or political affiliation to enjoy 
the facilities afforded by public 
places, businesses and any agency 
of the Insular Government. The 
penalties decreed are a fine of from 
$25 to $100, or a jail term of from 
ten to a hundred days. 

Despite this law, however, col- 
ored people in Puerto Rico are very 
reluctant to visit certain hotels or 
night clubs. 

The lower classes of Caribbean 
society look to America as the land 
of opportunity. They are the un- 
derdogs now, since they are black, 
and the left-handed racial egali- 
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tarianism of the United States, 
where one drop of colored blood 
makes one a Negro, gives them that 
feeling of equality with the colored 
aristocracy which is ruled out at 
home by the emphasis on status. 

To these people contact with the 
United States means material bene- 
fits, the opportunity of education 
and the monthly remittances from 
emigrants who have made good. 

But the islanders are even more 
aware of racial distinctions than 
they were before American tule. 
This is not to say that the presence 
of large numbers of American 
troops, mostly colored, in the area 
has produced any serious change in 
the racial situation, as far as the 
masses are concerned. 

The rank and file of American 
troops have fitted into local society. 
Barred from officers’ clubs, looked 
down upon by white and colored 
aristocracy, the enlisted men have 
gravitated toward the people of 
their own social milieu, the colored 
middle and lower classes. Left 
alone, white soldiers and colored 
population can and will work out 
an adjustment of their own. 

Ultimately, the shape of race re- 
lations in the United States will be 
the decisive factor in the relations 
between races in these colonies. 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Michael Carter 


N A WARM June night in 

O 1940, a 25-year-old man 

climbed to the podium of 

the NBC symphony orches- 

tra. A live audience, measured in 

thousands, fastened their eyes upon 

him. A radio audience, of uncount- 

able numbers, sat at their receivers 

waiting to hear what the young 
man would do. 

Beneath the young man sat sixty- 
five mature, tuxedoed white musi- 
cians. They, too, were tense. An 
announcer casually waved and Dean 
Dixon lifted his hand to direct the 
orchestra and thus became the first 
colored conductor to lead one of 
America’s most famous symphony 
orchestras in a nation-wide broad- 
cast. 

Dean Dixon was the cynosure of 
all eyes in the music world for two 
One of these reasons 


reasons. 


would be valid anywhere, the other 
works only in America. The good 
reason was: people were eager to 
see what a 25-year-old man could 
do with a major symphony orches- 
tra, the American reason was Dean 
Dixon is colored. He had invaded 
a new field. 

The other colored artists who ap- 
pear on the concert stage make their 
appearances, in general, as soloists. 
Only rarely do they appear with 
whites, and almost never do they 
direct whites except in those in- 
stances where the whites are inter- 
ested in some interracial project. 

The musicians in most of the five 
or more major symphony orchestras 
Dean Dixon has conducted are not 
keenly interested in race problems. 

I asked Dixon ‘how he felt on 
that memorable night. 

“In retrospect it was the peak of 
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my life. On that night I felt neither 
joy nor total fear. I was appre- 
hensive. I knew the tricks an or- 
chestra can play on a conductor. I 
knew there was antipathy towards 
conductors in general including 
such greats as Stokowski and Tos- 
canini. I knew there was particular 
antipathy against any colored con- 
ductor. 

“I knew these feelings were part 
of the American pattern of life. I 
was neither proud nor happy — 
I felt like a man in an arena when 
the lion was coming out. I didn’t 
know whether he would emerge 
from the tuba or the string section, 
but I knew a lion could come out.” 

When the concert was over a 
member of the woodwind section 
told Dixon that “the boys in the 
French horn section think you are 
OK. We'll be with you again the 
next time because you did a swell 
job.” 

Since that date Dean Dixon has 
conducted many other major or- 
chestras and has now organized the 
American Youth Orchestra under 
the sponsorship of the American 
Youth for Democracy. 

“I fight prejudice in music,” 
Dixon said. “I fight the vague pos- 
sibility of prejudice in myself.’” He 
does this by sitting behind a screen 
when aspirants for his orchestra 
come for tryouts. 

“I do that because if a colored 
artist should come in I’m rather sure 

that I’d hope that he’d make the 
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grade,” he said. ‘That hope just 
might influence me.” 

So he sits behind a screen, and 
only two of his thirty-five men in 
the orchestra are colored. “Many 
colored people have not yet devel- 
oped a professional interest in the 
oboe, or the harp, or in classical 
music,” Dixon stated. 

Dixon admits that the A.Y.D. is 
a “leftist group,” but asks, “where 
else could I find expression? I cer- 
tainly could not find it in the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution or the other staid organiza- 
tions. I am a musician. I must 
make music and I need popular 
support.” 

Dixon realizes that he has entered 
a “most limited field.” His chances 
of being hired as one permanent 
conductor of any existing major 
orchestra are nil. He realizes that 
his own people understand and pay 
to hear colored singers, but that 
like most Americans are disinter- 
ested in classical orchestral music. 

“T’m no pioneer,” he admits, “I’m 
simply a fellow who loves music, 
who expresses his music best when 
he is conducting and so I conduct.” 
He also teaches piano to hand- 
picked students and teaches sev- 
eral large classes of white students 
in various union schools in New 
York and New Jersey. 

He feels that America is not 
limited to jazz and that there is a 
trend, in both races, towards more 
serious music. Dixon has done some 
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work in the field of “music while 
you work” in which music is played 
in factories to relieve monotony. 

He has arranged programs for 
several factories. “The trend is 
away from jazz,” he says. “People 
like soothing music for certain tasks 
and tumultuous, or at least expres- 
sive music, for others. It depends 
upon the job they are doing.” 

Dixon has also done important 
work in musical therapy. He ex- 
pects to apply some of his meth- 
ods to the rehabilitation of battle 
shocked soldiers. 

“Jim Crow camps are planned for 
war-shocked colored troops. I de- 
test the Jim Crow system and will 
not willingly co-operate with it 
or contribute to its development,” 
he declares. 

But he feels the need here is 
great enough to make him “forget 
some principles in order to achieve 
an end result.” 

Dixon’s hatred for prejudice is 
two edged. He is a West Indian by 
birth and during his youth “wit- 
nessed the most tragic gang fights 
between West Indians and colored 
Americans.” He is opposed to color 
prejudice and nationality prejudice 
in all its forms. 

Dixon lives quietly with his 
mother and spends his leisure time 
in various trade union activities. 
“The things people do in trade 
unions, such as getting colored peo- 
ple jobs, and better pay and better 
conditions, are lasting things,” he 
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points out. “Other activities have 
no such lasting effect.” 


His experiences with trade unions 
and with people like the A.Y.D. 
have changed his attitude towards 
race. “I used to look forward to 
race solidarity, now I look forward 
to — and fight for — the solidarity 
in terms of the common man.” 


Although Dean Dixon can, if he 
wishes, get a job teaching music in 
New York’s high schools, he pre- 
fers to remain at the most “limited 
field of conducting,” because “I 
know that sooner or later a great 
mixed orchestra will emerge in 
America. I want to be qualified to 
conduct that orchestra.” 


Dixon holds two degrees and is 
working on his doctorate. He speaks 
of music in the same manner that 
a skilled carpenter will speak of a 
new ratchet screw driver — as a tool 
with which a job can be done. 


He feels that music is one com- 
pelling force that unites people. He 
realizes that most audiences expect 
spirituals of colored artists, yet he 
has never attempted to orchestrate 
a spiritual. 

“The only permanent record our 
people could leave of their enslave- 
ment was in their music,” he said. 
“There are no paintings, and few 
great books that describe us during 
that period. Our simple, honest 
music is our record — our history— 
of the dark ages. I don’t want to 
change that history.” 
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Government Guarantee Job 
Equality All Races 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HETHER the federal 
W government should pass 

legislation to assure job 

equality for all races is 
still pretty much a question mark 
to a big part of the American 
people. 

Although the President's Fair 
Employment Practices Committee 
has been in existence three years, 
most Americans still do not know 
it is against the law to discriminate 
against any race in war employ- 
ment and many are undecided on 
whether a permanent body to assure 
peacetime fair employment should 
be set up. 

The Necro Dicest Poll for 
February was taken on two ques- 
tions and representative answers to 
both showed widespread lack of 
knowledge and opinions on the pro- 
posed permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. 

Polled on the question, “Do you 
know that the President through 
executive order has prohibited race 
discrimination in war employ- 
ment?” a typical cross-section of 
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the public replied: 
Yes No 
North 46% 54% 
West 48% 52% 
South 37% 63% 


Many of those who answered in 
the affirmative said the first time 
they learned that discrimination in 
war plants was against the law was 
during the Philadelphia transit 
strike which led to the calling in of 
troops to run the street cars. 

The second question asked was: 
“Should government guarantee job 
equality to all races?” The replies: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 32% 30% 38% 
West 38% 31% 31% 
South 3% 87% 10% 


Among Negroes however, the 
answers showed a _ preponderant 
opinion in favor of government 
regulations which would bring 
about job equality. Asked the 
same query, the replies were: 

Yes No Undecided 


North 98% 1% 1% 
West 99% 1% 0% 
South 96% 2% 2% 


ROUND 
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ODAY, America is full of 

J strangers rubbing shoulders. 

Some of them are rich, some 

are poor; some are colored ; 

some white; some stupid, some 

very wise; some have been hungry 

a long time, others have bread— 

Americans who are different from 
each other. 

It is easy to see the superficial 
differences of color, of language. 
Yet there are profound differences 
less easy to see between neighbors 
—even between members of the 
same family. 

But because it is so hard to real- 
ize these deep-rooted differences, 
we turn back to the conspicuous 
and obvious ones and grow obsessed 
by them. In our fear we label each 
other—superior or inferior. 

There are heated arguments as 


LILLIAN SMITH is author of the 
best seller, Strange Fruit, and co-editor 
of the magazine South Today. 


Should Government 
Guarantee 
fob Equality 
For All Races ? 


Condensed from Town Meeting Of The Air 


By Lillian Smith 


to who is superior and why, these 
days, and it has spread like a con- 
tagious disease. But some men, 
fearing the hate of violence, and 
violence which such talk arouses, 
say men afe not superior one to 
another. All men are born equal. 


How many of you believe that 
or have used the words? They’re 
fine words but they’re not true. 
Everyone of us knows this. Chil- 
dren. even of the same family are 
not born equal. Sons of the same 
father and mother differ in ability, 
in strength, in a thousand ways. 


Because we declare something to 
be true that is not true, it makes 
some people hold all truth in sus- 
picion. 

Let’s face it. All men are not 
born equal, not even in the same 
family, but the needs of all men 
are of equal importance. 


This equality of human need is 
the foundation of democracy, of 
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the best we know in religion, of 
all tat we have learned about san- 
ity, itself. It is the brake that keeps 
us from pushing other people 
around. It is the guard that keeps 
our ego in its place. , 

But saying we believe that the 
needs of people are of equal im- 
portance isn’t enough. We must 
have laws to protect a man’s needs 
and his rights against those stronger 
than he who would like to take his 
rights away from him. 

This is nothing new. We have 
policemen on our streets to protect 
each man’s safety. In epidemics of 
disease our states and our Federal 
Government take over. We protect 
each child’s right to get an educa- 
tion and we see that he has oppor- 
tunity to get it. We have taken for 
granted these rights for a long 
time. 

A man’s right to a job if he can 
do the job well is an important 
right also, and should be protected 
just as wé protect him from physi- 
cal violence. 

There are a lot of people in this 
country who claim priorities over 
other people. Some claim that 
white people should have first 
chance at every job. For various 
reasons they see to it that the best 
jobs go not to the man who can do 
them best, but to those of a particu- 
lar color. 

It is the job of our government to 
protect the individual against such 
people because they endanger man’s 
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basic need to work. We need to 
know our jobs cannot be taken 
away from us unless we fail to do 
the job. 

There are 13,000,000 Negroes in 
this country. There are millions of 
Jews, Mexicans, Chinese, and other 
Americans who have not had their 
jobs protected. Jobs have been 
taken away from them, not because 
they were unable to do the job well, 
but because of their color, or some- 
times simply because they were born 
in Europe instead of in New York 
or in Texas. 

Whatever the excuse there is 
widespread job discrimination be- 
cause of color and creed through- 
out the United States today and too 
often we have done nothing 
about it. 

The excuse that some give is that 
states’ rights are more important 
than human rights and therefore 
Federal Government should not in- 
terfere. 

Another excuse is that the em- 
ployer’s desire to hire and fire ac- 
cording to his own prejudices has 
priority over workers’ needs. 

And some even say that those 
who shout ‘‘Me first’ will be an- 
noyed if anything is done to keep 
them from pushing other folks 
around. 

But excuses cannot blind us to 
the truth. The needs of all men are 
of equal importance. This is the 
bedrock on which our democracy 
was founded. It is the bedrock on 
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which the postwar world must be 
built. 

When our servicemen return, 
whatever their color or creed, they 
will need jobs—10,000,000 jobs. 
We must be ready and we must see 
that in the giving of jobs and the 
keeping of them human needs hold 
all the priorities. 

We won't have time to debate 
this after our men come home. We 
must prepare now. 


Already the Fair Employment 
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ECAUSE I’m on the nega- 
[3 tive side of this question 
does not mean that I am not 
in favor of equality of op- 
portunity and equal pay for equal 
work performed, to all Americans 
regardless of race or color. But I 
am emphatically opposed to trying 
to do that by passing a federal law. 
It would simply mean that a bu- 
reau in Washington would send out 
over America hundreds and hun- 
dreds of agents to say to the farmer 
and to the storekeeper on Main 
Street, “You must hire this man. 
You must fire that man. You must 
promote the other man because he 
belongs to a minority race.” 


REP. O. CLARK FISHER is Demo- 
cratic congressman from the 21st Texas 
District. 


Practice Committee has done the 
spade work. It has handled 10,000 
complaints since 1941 with only 11 
public hearings. It has closed more 
than 2,200 cases during the last year 
with 879 satisfactory adjustments— 
40 per cent. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the cases closed were settled by 
negotiation and mutual cooperation. 

We need a permanent commit- 
tee to take its place—a permanent 
committee under control of Con- 
gress and responsible to Congress 
with powers of enforcement. 


By Rep. O. C. Fisher 


Have we come to the time in this 
country when jobs are to be filled 
on the basis of race in America? Is 
this a proposal for the benefit of 
the lazy and disgruntled? Doesn’t 
efficiency count for anything any 
more? 

I like our system which enables, 
during the present time, the poor- 
est boy in the poorest family if he 
will work, if he has the ability and 
the initiative, to lift himself to the 
very top. Steinmetz did it. George 
Washington Carver did it. 

But that is not all. It would start 
a beautiful racket. It would mean 
that any applicant for a job, after 
being refused, could claim discrim- 
ination. He could then engage 
himself a shyster lawyer of whom 
there are unfortunately a few. A 
complaint would be filed against 
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the victim, who had refused to hire 
the man. 

Then what would happen? You 
know and I know the harassed 
storekeeper or the farmer would 
gladly settle out of court for fifty 
or a hundred dollars and save fur- 
ther expense and trouble. 

There’s another very valid objec- 
tion to this proposal. It is unwork- 
able. Its attempted enforcement 
would, in the nature of things, do 
more than any other one thing to 
stir up race consciousness, bitter- 
ness, and intolerance. 


If a merchant in California, for 
example, should be forced by this 
bureau to hire a Japanese whom he 
did not want, any sensible person 
knows that would lead to trouble. 
Likewise, if a dry-goods merchant 
is forced to hire a Negro clerk 
when he prefers a white clerk, or 
vice versa—any sensible person 
knows that would lead to prejudice 
and friction. 


YES. 


HE PROPOSITION that the 

} government should guaran- 
tee job equality for individ- 

uals of all races is not only 
consistent with but demanded by 
the basic ethic upon which our rep- 


REP. CHARLES M. LA FOLLETTE 
is Republican congressman from In- 
diana and author of a bill sponsoring a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. 
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You simply can’t change human 
nature by an act of Congress. You 
can’t solve one problem by creating 
another problem. Nor can you im- 
prove man’s capacity to handle a 
job or improve his efficiency by 
passing a law. 

The Negroes of America, for 
their own welfare, should oppose 
this thing. This is a tide of re- 
action to their own progress. They 
must know that their further prog- 
ress, as has been true with their 
past advancement, must depend 
upon the assistance of the people 
who live around them in their own 
communities, people who know 
them, who deal with them, and who 
understand them. 

Absolute job equality cannot be 
attained under our democratic sys- 
tem. It can come only in a totali- 
tarian state where freedom of choice 
in selecting employees is removed 
from the storekeeper and the farmer 
and is dictated by a government 
bureau. 


By Rep. Charles M. LaFollette 


resentative government is founded. 
That is to say, the legislation is 
morally sound. 

But under our form of govern- 
ment, all moral rights are not 
legally enforceable rights, from 
which it follows that we must fur- 
ther ask whether the proposal, if 
enacted into law, is constitutional 
and legally enforceable. 

I am convinced that this legisla- 
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tion is constitutional. It is author- 
ized by the commerce clause. The 
proposed legislation is demanded 
by that underlying ethic upon which 
our government is based, namely, 
that our government is created for 
the purpose of giving to each citi- 
zen, regardless of his race, his 
creed, or the color of his skin, the 
chance to enjoy an economic oppor- 
tunity, a chance to work at and 
keep any job which he has the skill 
and character qualities to fill equal 
to that of any other citizen. 

This proposition is inherent in 
the .Mayflower Compact, in the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
in the Constitution of the United 
States, particularly, as I think, in 
the Ninth and Tenth Amendments. 

Since men create governments in 
order to realize their full dignity, 
it must follow that it is the obliga- 
tion of those governments to re- 
move by law all restrictions operat- 
ing against the attainment of this 
dignity which are present in the 
civilization existing under the gov- 
ernments and which are contrary to 


DVOCATES of job equal- 
ity insist that their scheme 
is designed to shelter all 


minorities—Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, Seventh Day Adventists, 


RAY TUCKER is a widely-read news- 
paper columnist on Washington affairs 
for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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the ethic upon which they are 
founded. 

This right is denied to a citizen 
if prejudices, which are neither bio- 
logically or morally sound, prevent 
him from enjoying the right. When 
these prejudices have operated for 
over 100 years against over a mil- 
lion citizens of Mexican descent, 13 
million Negroes and 7 million 
Jews, it becomes apparent that they 
will not disappear of their own 
volition. 


The existence of prejudices must 
be eliminated by education and un- 
derstanding. But discrimination 
and economic opportunity because 
of prejudice is a proper field for 
government interference. 


In the case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, only that discrimination 
which exists in or affects commerce 
can be reached. It should be reached 
by congressional enactment, not 
only to give it postwar effect, but 
also the strength of orderly enforce- 
ment through accepted judicial 
power of enforcement. 


By Ray Tucker 


and so forth—so they say. 


But I’ve read all the House de- 
bates on this issue and the reports 
of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. Official figures reveal 
that 80 per cent of the cases in- 
volving plain discrimination deal 
with Negroes. So let us not blink 
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the fact that this issue involves 
mainly the white-black problem. 

Other groups have been dragged 
in merely to give the question a 
universal character and to broaden 
' the appeal of this bill. That’s an 
old political trick. 

Economic discrimination against 
strangers in a community, whether 
the suspicion be based on differ- 
ences of creed, culture, religion, 
color, or accent is nothing new in 
this country and nothing to be 
afraid of. 

The Pilgrims chased Roger Wil- 
liams out of the Bay State Colony 
because they disliked his radical 
views. Yet Roger's tolerant phi- 
losophy outlived theirs. My Irish 
ancestors, who came here after the 
potato famine, looked sadly at shop 
signs and newspaper ads which 
warned, “No Irish need apply.” 

The Germans, who fled their 
homeland after 1848, faced the 
same scorn. Some years later, came 
the Slavic immigration. The Slavs 
wanted jobs in Pennsylvania steel 
mills. And my good ancestors, who 
had been promoted from ditch- 
digging to steel puddling by this 
time—and without government as- 
sistance—organized a northern Ku 
Klux Klan to repel this Slavic 
competition. 

Pogroms in Russia and Poland 
drove the Jews to America. They 


also met economic discrimination 
and hatred. 

Did these then backward groups 
rush to Washington to lobby for 
artificial legislative aid? To their 
everlasting credit, they did not! 
They proved themselves by ardent, 
humble labor to be worthy citizens. 
They demonstrated their capability 
to the lowliest and the highest jobs 
in the land, and they took what- 
ever was offered. They would have 
resented forcible feeding methods. 

Why cannot the Negro with the 
same kind of education and growth 
of mutual understanding, on both 
sides, continue to progress as did 
these other peoples, even though 
the process be slow and painful ? 

The wiser, but nonprofessional 
leaders of the colored race, deplore 
FEPC’s political interference. 

In view of the Negro’s forward 
march, why set up a permanent job- 
guaranteeing bureau, with arbitrary, 
unspecified powers, and _precon- 
ceived prejudices that will breed 
bitterness and racial hatred? In fact, 
there is some evidence that FEPC’s 
irresponsible orders have already 
fomented race riots, work stoppages 
in war plants, and laid the powder 
for a violent, postwar explosion. 

If we can provide the 60,000,000 
jobs President Roosevelt has prom- 
ised, there would be no economic 
minority problem. 


~ i 


HANKSGIVING was just 

} around the corner. All the 

grocery stores and meat 

markets in the neighbor- 

hood were displaying pumpkins 
and turkeys. 

Walking down Arsenal Street in 

St. Louis, hands in his pockets, 


ARNA BONTEMPTS is librarian of 
Nashville’s Fisk University Library. He 
lived in California during his school and 
college days, and taught there for sev- 
eral years. His free-lance writing also 
began there. His library training was 
acquired at the University of Chicago. 
He has contributed poems to many 
magazines and anthologies, and has won 
several poetry prizes. Published books 
include God Sends Sunday, Black Thun- 
der, and Drums At Dusk. 


Condensed from Classmate 


By Arna Bontemps 


Elmer was impressed by the signs 
the shopkeepers had put out to at- 
tract trade, and he amused himself 
by rating those he saw according to 
their relative excellence. His stand- 
ard was high, and he promptly 
concluded that most of the art work 
for this important season was in- 
excusably bad. 

Suddenly an idea struck him and 
he headed for home on the run. A 
few moments later he was bent over 
a large sheet of wrapping paper and 
drawing for all he was worth. 

The sign he completed was a 
masterpiece of a sort. Large crayon 
letters cried out boldly, “Get your 
Thanksgiving here!” In the 
space between the words ‘“Thanks- 
giving” and “here” the first pro- 
fessional effort by E. Simms Camp- 
bell, cartoon artist, was exhibited. 
It was the picture of a turkey. 

Drawing had always come easy 
for Elmer. His mother frequently 
painted with water colors for her 
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own amusement, and he had in- 
herited her talent. 

The drawing under his arm, the 
young artist went out to put his 
work on the open market. The 
customer Elmer selected was the 
proprietor of Betlach’s Butcher 
Shop. To this busy man, just get- 
ting set for the Thanksgiving rush, 
the boy showed his drawing. 

The butcher’s eyes popped open 
when Elmer unrolled the brown 
wrapping paper; then, as quickly as 
he could, Mr. Betlach straightened 
his face and tried to look sober and 
unimpressed. 

“And you drew it yourself?” he 
asked. 

Elmer nodded. “You haven't 
much of a sign out there,” he re- 
minded the butcher. “I thought 
maybe you could use something like 
this.” 

“I think you’ve got me. I'll give 
you fifty cents for the sign.” 

Elmer turned and commenced 
rolling up the paper. 

“Tl try another store,” he an- 
swered politely. 

“You mean you won't take fifty 
cents for it?” 

“The feathers are worth fifty 
cents——the feathers alone. You 
should try to draw feathers some- 
time. I couldn’t take less than 
seventy-five cents after all that 
work.” 

On this point they hemmed and 
hawed. Presently a customer came 
into the butcher shop, and Mr. 
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Betlach gave up the argument. He 
went to the cash register, rang up a 
“no sale,” and drew out a half- 
dollar and a quarter. Elmer pock- 
eted this change, thanked the 
butcher, and trotted out. 

When the jaunty youngster started 
telling people about his new ambi- 
tion, some older folks raised their 
eyebrows and said, ‘Remember 
you're a colored boy, son, and this 
here is St. Louis. Don’t know as I 
ever seen any colored cartoon art- 
ists, as you call them, down this-a- 
way. Why don’t you get your mind 
on chauffeuring or waiting table or 
something closer to home?” 

This was the kind of talk that 
burned Elmer. What did their re- 
marks have to do with that turkey 
he drew? 

A time came, however, when 
Elmer got a whiff of what the peo- 
ple were driving at. He knew that 
being an artist would require study. 
He knew he would have to find a 
school where art was taught seri- 
ously. But when he asked ques- 
tions, he found that no such art 
instruction was available to colored 
youngsters in St. Louis. 

So when Elmer was ready for 
high school, he went to Chicago to 
live with his aunt. There he regis- 
tered at Englewood High, and be- 
fore many months had passed, he 
knew he was on the right road. En- 
glewood students and teachers were 
art-conscious. Some of the school’s 
earlier graduates had already made 
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names for themselves as cartoonists, 
and many eyes were watching with 
eagerness the budding talents of 
new ones whose work appeared in 
The “E” Weekly. 

For Elmer the first round in the 
ladder was to make the “E.” Com- 
petition was keen, but Elmer made 
the grade sooner than he expected, 
and within a couple of years his 
drawings were among the most fa- 
miliar ones in the school paper. His 
name was as well known to his 
classmates as the names of the ath- 
letic stars. Old Englewood stu- 
dents still speak of his popularity 
in those days. 

After high school Elmer enrolled 
in the Chicago Art Institute, where 
he remained three years. He won 


penses. During summers he worked 
as a postoffice messenger and as a 
dining-car waiter. At night he 
worked on things not called for in 
the curriculum of the Art Institute: 
funny cartoons, illustrated jokes, 
gags. 

When he left the Art Institute 
at twenty-one, spic and span in 
appearance, full of wit and fun, and 
bursting with talent, Elmer had an 
air of success. His chin was defi- 
nitely up, and fifteen years later the 
sweeping signature E. Simms Camp- 
bell was familiar to millions of peo- 
ple in the United States. 

The same name brightens up in 
jeweled letters on a namepost when 
the lights of your car swing into the 
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scholarships which lightened his ex- 


driveway of Campbell’s Westches- 
ter home in New York. 

“My work is a lot like ditch dig- 
ging,” he will tell you. “The only 
difference is that when you’re dig- 
ging ditches, you're outside and en- 
joy the fresh air. I do my sweating 
right over there—often at night, 
under those intense blue lights. Ten 
hours, twenty hours, sometimes 
thirty hours at a stretch.” 

You wonder if it is actually pos- 
sible to create humor and get laughs 
on a schedule like that. 

“When it’s time for bills to be 
paid,” he grins, “you don’t play 
around. You get funny and you get 
funny quick.” 

“You're an art editor,” you say. 
“You do billboard posters and other 
work for movie studios, you draw a 
lot of magazine ads, what else?” 

“Don’t let it get you dizzy,” he 
laughs. ‘‘Just say I do about five 
hundred drawings of all kinds a 
year—not counting those that go 
into the waste basket.” 

“Does a cartoon artist get much 
mail?” you ask. 

“Quite a lot. Sometimes two or 
three hundred letters a week. Most 
of it comes from college boys who 
have bet that E. Simms Campbell is 
not a Negro. But a good bit comes 
from young people of all groups, 
here and abroad, who want to know 
how it’s done.” 

“How about your hobbies?” 

“Look around you. Gardening, 
dogs, photography, games, shoot- 
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ing, motoring, books—I have gangs 
of hobbies. But the main one is 
music, ‘hot’ music. As a kid in St. 
Louis I became interested in the 
music called ‘barrel-house,’ played 
along the waterfront. That interest 
has carried over into swing and 
boogie-woogie. Occasionally I write 
magazine articles on the subject. 
One of these articles is included in 
a book called Jazzmen. 

“Not a hobby, but of even 
greater concern to me, is the out- 
look for other youngsters who have 


the same ambitions I had a few 
years ago. That is why I enjoy oc- 
casions like the one when I was 
invited to help open the new Peo- 
ple’s Art Service Center on Wash- 
ington Avenue in St. Louis. 

“Now Negro boys and girls will 
have a chance to draw, paint, and 
model, and to receive the kind of 
art instruction that was denied to 
those of my generation in our home 
town. They will be given a chance 
to build careers on their talent. You 
see, this is a new day.” 


Half Shot At 


AN ARMY chaplain had just been given three im- 
munization injections (or shots) and was resting aboard 


a troop train. 


A sympathetic colored soldier asked: 


“What's the matter, chaplain, you got a misery?” 
The chaplain explained that he just had three shots that 
morning and was a bit woozy. The soldier clucked sym- 


pathetically. 


“Yes sir, three shots of that stuff they sell around here 
would sure knock anyone out.” 


Tracks 


{IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN: 


{| Major Wright still finds 
Philadelphia his favorite city 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Major R. R. Wright 


F ONE thing I am certain. 
O If I could start life over 

again, and had my way, I 

certainly would not spend 
ten years in slavery. I would start 
off by being born into freedom, of 
free parents. 

I would want to be born in 
America because this is a land of 
promise—which we can make the 
Promised Land—and because this 
country allows one to hope, to 
dream, to lift himself up by his 
bootstraps, to petition, to protest, 
as well as to pray. 

If I were young again, I would 
want to do most of the things I 
have done or helped to do, but 


MAJOR R. R. WRIGHT is one of 
the “grand old men” of Negro America. 
More than ninety years old, he is presi- 
dent of the Citizens and Southern Bank 
and Trust Company, the only Northern 
Negro bank to survive the depression. 


I would want to do everything 
much better. 

I would attend Atlanta Univer- 
sity again, but I would have secured 
much better early training, in a 
good public school near my home. 
I would not want again that my 
mother and her ten-year-old child 
should have to walk 300 miles— 
from Cuthbert, Ga., to Atlanta—in 
order to put me in school. 

As I look back, I would not 
mind again spending fifty years as 
a school teacher—twelve years as a 
high school principal and thirty- 
eight years as president of Georgia 
State College at Savannah—but I 
would want to be better prepared 
for these duties. 

The rewards of teaching have 
been great in my former students, 
men and women who are now bish- 
ops, doctors, lawyers, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, and responsible civil serv- 
ants. They write and credit me 
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for the “impression” I made on 
them, although now I feel how in- 
adequate I must have been. 


Next to professional teaching, I 
would take a greater interest in the 
farmer and his condition, and I 
would again organize a State Fair 
to encourage the farmers to exhibit 
their best products in order to im- 
prove their output and to get a 
better living from their farms. I 
would also be more interested in 
industrial and business training in 
practice. 


I would like to do a better job 
in founding the Georgia State Col- 
ored Teachers Association, and as 
one of the founders of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, now called the American 
Teachers Association. 


I would want to serve my country 
again as I did in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War when I was commissioned 
a paymaster in the volunteer forces 
of the U. S. Army, with the rank 
of Major. I would also like, if I 
had the opportunity, to know the 
great men and women leaders 
whom I have met at various Na- 
tional Republican Conventions from 
1880 to 1944. I would again want 
the privilege of meeting, and know- 
ing closely, twelve Presidents of 
the United States—from James A. 
Garfield to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Just as John Q. Citizen, I would 
again propose Frederick Douglass 
as a member of the U. S. Cabinet 
and I would again write the thou- 
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sands of letters I have sent to Presi- 
dents, Governors and Mayors in be- 
half of the Negro race. 

I would again start the move- 
ment to have the first U. S. postage 
stamps issued in honor of Negro 
Americans or of historical inci- 
dents connected with the race—the 
stamps commemorating Booker T. 
Washington and the ratification of 
the Thirteenth Amendment. I 
would also’ use every effort—as I 
am now doing—to have Congress 
authorize a National Freedom Day 
on February 1 of every year. I suc- 
ceeded with the stamps; I have 
hopes for National Freedom Day. 

I would want to travel again and 
meet the leaders and to visit the 
historical places of the Old World. 
I would want to shake hands again 
with men like Gladstone and Clem- 
enceau. I would like to see again 
the places that literature and his- 
tory have made famous—the land 
of Shakespeare, the Thames, Rome, 
Paris, Berlin, the land of the Bel- 
gians, the beautiful waters of Italy. 
I would like to be in Versailles 
again at the time of the Peace Con- 
ference, and witness the making of 
a peace that would put an end to 
war forever. 

If I were planning my travels 
again, however, I would spend 
more time in Latin America and 
the Caribbean, I have been in Haiti, 
Cuba, and Mexico, and I have 
tried, in a small measure, to make 
the colored peoples of the United 
States and Latin America of mutual 


benefit to each other. In 1939, I 
financed a goodwill airplane flight 
to Haiti, both to encourage Ameri- 
can Negroes in aviation and to pro- 
mote the use of Haitian coffee and 
products in this country. I hope 
these projects helped, but there is 
so much more to do. 

Quite frankly, I am certainly 
most pleased with the last impor- 
tant enterprise of my life—the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Company—which I started in 1920 
when I was 67 years of age, and 
which I have seen grow from de- 
posits of less than $50,000 to over 
two million dollars. That is one 
thing I would surely do again, if 
I were young, but I would start 
before I was 67. 

I would also want to issue the 
call that organized the National 
Negro Bankers Association, the or- 
ganization which was intended to 
encourage, strengthen and increase 
the number of our banks. I would 
also dedicate myself and enlist my 
children, into showing and proving 
that a Negro-owned and operated 
bank can prosper in the North. Re- 
grettably, Citizens and Southern 
Bank and Trust Company is, at pres- 
ent, the only Negro-owned bank 
north of Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia has been most kind 
to me in the quarter of a century 
I have lived here and I would again 
pass the evening of my life here. 
I don’t think I could select a better 
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place. In fact, I know I couldn't, 
because I decided to settle in Phila- 
delphia only after I had made a 
personal survey of cities in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York and Pennsylvania. I 
would choose Philadelphia again. 


If I had to choose again, I would 
marry the same wonderful wife— 
Lydia Elizabeth Howard of Colum- 
bus, Georgia; I would again want 
to be blessed with eight children, 
and I would again want each of 
them to be educated and to live 
constructive, serviceable lives. 


Finally, if I had youth and a long 
life before me, I would attempt to 
live a better and more useful Chris- 
tian life and would endeavor to 
translate my Christianity into de- 
veloping and cementing friendship 
and goodwill between the races, so 
that everyone would have the op- 
portunity to live out his life with- 
out being trampled and oppressed 
because of race prejudice, color or 
religious distinctions, or the fear 
of prejudice. 

This finding a way for all Ameri- 
cans to live to their fullest and high- 
est, regardless of racial or cultural 
differences, is, to me the great chal- 
lenge facing the nation, and I 
would want, personally, to accept 
this challenge as a life work, inter- 
woven in all I did and thought— 
if I could be young again and could 
blue-print my years ahead. 


A NEGRO SHIPYARD worker 
who had been working on a 72- 
hour schedule had occasion to pun- 
ish his five-year-old son. 

“What's the matter,’ asked the 
little fellow’s mother as he came 
crying into the kitchen. 

“Oh, that man who hangs around 
here Sundays spanked me.” 

Jack Melville 

ATTENDING church for the 
first time, a little seven-year-old 
Negro girl began to squirm un- 
comfortably in her seat. “Sit still 
like a lady,” admonished her 
mother, ‘‘and I'll buy you an ice 
cream cone.” 

Linda quieted down and sat still 
during the rest of the sermon. 
When the collection plate came 
around, she dropped her nickel in 
as though she were a _ veteran 
churchgoer. But soon she began 
fidget again. 

Finally she said to her mother, 
“Mama, the service here is lousy. 
Let’s forget it and go someplace 
else for that ice cream cone.” 

Russell Forbes 

THE COLORED Sunday School 
teacher was quite convincing in his 
talk on the victory of good over 
beauty. As she ended her talk, she 
turned to one of her Negro class, a 
slight girl of ten, and asked, ‘‘Now, 
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Harriet, which would you rather be 
—beautiful or good?” 

Harriet hesitated a moment and 
then replied: “I’d rather be beau- 
tiful and repent.” 


Alma Walker 


A SMALL Negro girl was taken 
by her father to a rather boisterous 
Baptist gathering for the first time. 
She stared in awe at the shouting 
minister behind the pulpit, pound- 
ing his Bible and waving his arms 
wildly. Thoroughly frightened, she 
turned to her father in a timid 
voice, ‘“What'll we do if he gets 


>” 
out: Frank Lawrence 


A GROUP of little colored kids 
were playing together one day with 
the oldest one leading them in 
word-matching exercises she had 
learned in school. Her young pu- 
pils were apt and the game went 
swimmingly. 

Then she tried word opposites. 
“Big,” she called. “Little,” they 
shouted back. 

“Tall,” she said. ‘‘Short,” they 
answered. 

“Boy,” she said. 
came back. 

Finally she said, “Pretty."” To a 
child her faithful flock answered 
back triumphantly, ‘Black."’ 

Alfred E. Smith, Chicago Defender 


“Girl,” they 


| Big league baseball excuses 
for Negro ban answered by sports writer 


By Hy 


N OUR great national 
Y pastime, three strikes are 

out—for all but Negroes. 

Organized baseball won't 
allow colored players even one 
strike. The hundred-year-old sport 
simply hasn’t caught up with the 
XIV Amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution (ratified 1868), much less 
to the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. 

Three Summers ago, K. M. 
Landis, the late high commissioner 
of baseball, officially declared that 
the game has no ban whatever 
against Negro players. This put 
the burden pointedly on the un- 
comfortable shoulders of the club 
presidents, who dictate policy for 
each team. 

I contacted many Big League 
bosses in the ensuing months for 


HY TURKIN is on the sports staff 
of the New York Daily News, 
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their ‘‘rebuttals.”’ 


Only two al- 
lowed themselves to be quoted, but 
here is a list of theirs and the other 
arguments I heard. After each is 
my answer, which I hope straightens 
out these foul bawls: 


(1) Brooklyn’s Larry MacPhail, 
most progressive executive in base- 
ball at that time,  patronizingly 
pointed out, “If we took the star 
players out of the Negro National 
and American Leagues, we'd impair 
rabid fan interest in these circuits 
and injure them financially.” 


Nonsense! The (open-for- 
Whites-Reds-Browns-and-Yellows- 
only) major leagues set a new high 
in attendance last season despite a 
new low in playing caliber, in- 
dicating that the Negro majors 
could easily survive with bushers, 
too. Furthermore, once the Jim 
Crow bar was lifted, a horde of 
new players and fans (Negro, of 
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course) would be attracted to base- 
ball, and the NNL would draw a 
large following as an unofficial 
farm for Big League talent. 

(2) Pittsburgh's Bill Benswang- 
er promised to hold a tryout for 
Negroes the next Spring. 

Why try out? Available for 
Benswanger at any time is the 
greatest slugger ever to represent 
Pittsburgh—Josh Gibson of the 
Homestead Grays. Josh is one of 
the three men in the 21-year history 
of Yankee Stadium to drive a fly 
ball into the left field bleachers. 
Benswanger, a sincere and intelli- 
gent official, never did hold the 
trials, probably because of pressure 
from other moguls in the league. 

(3) An American League of- 
ficial warned, “Most of our players 
are from the South, and they just 
won't play with Negroes.” 

That blank bullet was exposed in 
and ’42, when such confirmed 
corn-pone-and-chittlins products as 
Dixie Walker and Mickey Owen 
played enthusiastically in a seven- 
game Spring series for the Dodgers 
against a mixed team of Cuban All- 
Stars. Not one of the colored 
Cubans was “‘beaned,” despite the 
fact that they had to face such Con- 
federate speedballers as Hugh Casey 
and Kirby Higbe. 

(4) A money-minded National 
Leaguer complained, “The public 
won't turn out to see Negro 
athletes.” 

I can refer this one to Mike 


Jacobs, who can confirm the fact 
that Beau Jack was the greatest 
single drawing card in the history 
of Madison Square Garden boxing; 
or refer it to the U. of Illinois ath- 
letic treasury, which would grow 
positively lyrical in lauding the 
box-office appeal of its great track 
and football star, Buddy Young. 

(5) One of the older officials 
objected, “If some sliding play de- 
veloped into a fight on the field 
between players of different colors, 
it might provoke a race riot in the 
stands.” 

Certainly there is no more com- 
bative a sport than boxing, yet no 
riots ensue from “mixed” fights. 

(6) One of the stiffest starched 
collars’ in baseball showed an 
exasperating attitude, using the 
manner of a schoolmarm and the 
naivete of a knee-pants kid in de- 
claring “If there never have been 
Negroes in the majors, it must be 
because they're not good enough 
to make the grade.” 


Not good enough? Satchel 
Paige was tabbed by no less a critic 
than Dizzy Dean as “the best 
pitcher I ever saw.” And an un- 
known, black-skinned Cuban young- 
ster named Silvio Garcia elicited 
this comment from Leo Durocher 
last year, ‘He can out-hit, out-field, 
out-run and out-throw Joe DiMag- 
gio. If we could use Garcia, the 
Dodgers wouldn’t have to worry 
about shortstop for the next ten 
years.” 
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{ Jolly Dorothy Maynor was discovered during 
vacation she’s still trying to take 


Nightingale 


Condensed from Christian Herald 


By William 


OU SIT expectantly in a 
crowded concert hall. Over 
the house your eye catches 
the white flicker of programs 

being turned and eagerly scanned. 
You hear the polite murmur of low- 
ered voices. The air tingles with 
anticipation. 

Suddenly, the house lights fade. 
The stage brightens and a spotlight 
sheds a soft golden pool around the 
grand piano in the center. 

There is a long moment of in- 
tense silence. 

A little Negro woman walks out 
on the stage and takes her place in 
the curve of the piano. She is less 
than five feet tall, plump, dressed 
for the evening in a flowing gown 
of honey color and black. She looks 
happy, well-fed and capable. 

After a deep bow to acknowledge 
the warm burst of applause, she 
stands waiting until the house is 
once more immaculately quiet and 
then nods almost imperceptibly to 
her accompanist. His fingers shape 
and sound two deliberate staccato 
chords. 


Bruce Bell 


She sings. And with those first 
few words, delivered in a tone of 
pure, liquid beauty, you are under 
the spell of this little woman and 
her music. 

For five years, Dorothy Maynor 
has been doing the kind of singing 
that puts an audience on its feet 
with spontaneous bravos and sends 
the critics scurrying out to hunt new 
synonyms for perfection. Yet she 
has never indulged in any of the 
antics, offstage or on, which are the 
traditional prerogative of a prima 
donna. She is still too busy, trying 
to justify the unanimous praise 
which her singing has drawn since 
she burst upon the musical horizon 
in the summer of 1939. 

Dorothy was born in Norfolk, 
Virginia, on September 3, 1910, 
into the simple home of a Meth- 
odist minister. Although she had 
piano lessons along with her brother 
and sister and sang in the children’s 
choir in Sunday school before she 
was in her ‘teens, Dorothy displayed 
none of the gigantic talent which 
was to make her the Dark Nightin- 
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gale of the concert stage before 
she reached the age of thirty. 

She graduated into the adult choir 
of her father’s church, where sing- 
ing in the alto section at first hid 
the true quality of her voice but 
may have helped, as Miss Maynor 
herself believes, to develop her pres- 
ent phenomenal range of three oc- 
taves. 

At fourteen, Dorothy entered the 
grammar school of nearby Hamp- 
ton Institute. Participation in tennis 
and hockey and majoring in do- 
mestic science, left little time for 
music, but she had a few voice les- 
sons from Dr. Nathaniel R. Dett, 
the distinguished composer and 
teacher, and sang anonymously in 
his excellent choir. 

The first recognition of her abil- 
ity came when she was nineteen. 
Believing that Europe should know 
more about American Negro youth, 
George Foster Peabody had suc- 
ceeded in booking the Hampton 
Choir for a good-will tour of Eng- 
land and the Continent, and from 
the one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers of the group, Dorothy was one 
of the forty-five chosen for the trip. 

Listed on the programs already 
printed and sent ahead was Thomas 
Campion’s “As By The Waters of 
Babylon.” The soprano soloist for 
this number unexpectedly left the 
Institute for a recital in Carnegie 
Hall and Dr. Dett, to solve the 
last-minute problem of replacing 
her, lined the sopranos in a row 


February 


and had each one try the solo part. 
He selected Dorothy Maynor. 

The tour took place in 1929-30, 
Meanwhile, her class in the high 
school was graduated, and Dor- 
othy’s application for the domestic 
science course was on file in the 
registrar's office in the college. 

Upon her return to Norfolk, Dr. 
Dett told Dorothy he had taken the 
liberty of changing her enrollment 
to public-school music. She looks 
back upon the substitution as the 
first in a series of events condi- 
tioned entirely by luck. “All the 
good things of my life have been 
accidental — purely accidental,”’ she 
says. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about the four years spent studying 
public-school music, which is a 
form of art devoted principally to 
bringing out ability in others. Dor- 
othy enjoyed every one of het 
classes, but as to her grades ? — she 
has no recollection of them at all 
but thinks, “It might be most in- 
teresting to go back sometime and 
look.” (They are uniformly high.) 

Dorothy’s solo part in the spring 
concert of her graduation year was, 
unknown to the singer, auditioned 
by John Findlay Williamson of the 
Westminster Choir School, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. She accepted his 
subsequent offer of a scholarship 
and was there three years studying. 

At about this tine, Miss Harriet 
S. Curtis of Boston, and Dean of 
Women at Hampton, chanced to 
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hear Dorothy again. She believed 
that her voice and talent could be 
used to better advantage than dem- 
onstrating passages and beating out 
time for a group of student singers. 
Funds which Miss Curtis provided 
sent the well-groomed young wom- 
an to New York to train for a con- 
cert career. 

More for the purpose of gratify- 
ing her sponsor than of realizing 
any personal ambition, she plunged 
with her customary energy into the 
grind of daily lessons, work in three 
foreign languages and long hours 
of meticulous practicing. 

August 8, 1939, was the most 
important day of Dorothy’s life — 
spent near Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. It was not by accident that 
Miss Curtis and teacher Alan 
Haughton had decided‘ upon the 
Berkshires as a suitable spot for the 
vacation which was to reward their 
protegé for three years of steady 
hard work. 

The Boston Symphony was in its 
summer camp at Tanglewood, and 
the audition they were trying to 
arrange with the celebrated con- 
ductor, Serge Koussevitzky, would 
either mean confirmation of their 
hopes in the girl or spell time and 
money wasted. 

It was after an unsuccessful 
morning of auditioning double-bass 
players for the position of first desk 
that Dr. Koussevitzky consented to 
listen. Frustrated and irritable, he 
sat down in the third row of the 
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deserted orchestra shed, determined 
to have it over with. 

Scared to death, Dorothy mount- 
ed the platform and sang. Her 
auditor perked up as she sang Han- 


‘del’s “Oh Sleep Why Dost Thou 


Leave Me?” and at the conclusion 
of an aria from Mozart's “Magic 
Flute,” the scholarly Bostonian 
leaped to his feet. “A native Flag- 
stad,” he cried. “The world must 
hear this voice!” 


He began by introducing it next 
afternoon to an exclusive picnic 
gathering, and at the end of a diffi- 
cult program which Dorothy had 
sung with less than twenty-four 
hours’ notice, the hand-picked audi- 
ence of musical intelligentsia rose 
and gave the bewildered girl an 
ovation which lasted for thirty min- 
utes. Her ‘‘discovery” was front- 
page news. 


Asked to comment on what Dr. 
Koussevitzky actually said to her 
personally during those two days, 
Miss Maynor replies, ‘I haven’t the 
faintest idea what anyone said. I 
was stunned. It all happened so 
suddenly, before I was ready for 
it — musically or spiritually.” 

However, it is typical of Miss 
Maynor that common sense pre- 
vailed. With the Berkshires still 
echoing her praises, she rushed back 
to New York and intensified her 
preparation for an official debut 
three months later. Dorothy had 
gone to the mountains for two 
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weeks of rest and pleasure. She was 
there three days. “And I haven't 
had the vacation yet,”” she laments. 

Faced with the ordeal of living 
up to the most extravagant praise 
ever ,to herald a new American 
singer, it was a terrified young 
woman of twenty-nine who walked 
out on the platform of Town Hall 
one night in November and sang a 
taxing program for the critics, pro- 
fessionals and erudite listeners who 
packed the house and banked the 
stage. 

Unable to believe that the furore 
afterwards was of her own creating, 
she fled the back-stage crush and 
refused for three days to read her 
reviews. She had only seven days 
to practice for the concert sched- 
uled in Toronto. 

During that spectacular first sea- 
son she was invited to sing with 
four major symphonies — New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia — and while Dorothy 
Maynor was becoming the musical 
sensation of a lifetime, she cau- 


» Inevitable Reply 


tioned her managers about accept. 
ing too many engagements. 

She had so much studying and. 
practicing to do. “My work has 
nothing to do with that kind of 
success,” she told a reporter a few 
days after the stampede at Stock- 
bridge. 

Now thirty-four, and firmly es- 
tablished as one of our really fine 
singers, Dorothy Maynor prepares 
for each recital with even more ex- 
acting care than she did for an 
audition in the earlier, uncertain 
days when she had something ma- 
terial to gain or lose. 

In private life Miss Maynor is 
the wife of Rev. Shelby Rooks, 
whom she met at International 
House during the time he was 
teaching homiletics at Lincoln Col- 
lege, of which he is a graduate. 
Since their marriage in February, 
1942, they have lived at the Manse 
of the St. James Presbyterian 
Church, in New York, where Dr. 
Rooks is pastor. 


BOB HOPE relays the story about the gentleman who 
asked his Negro man, “Do you believe in prayer?” 

“Yes, Sir,” was the quick reply. 

“Do you say your prayers every day?” 

“Yes, Sir, I certainly do.” 

“Well, Joe, does God answer all your prayers?” 


“Yes, Sir,” said Joe emphatically. 
all—one way or another.” 


“He answers them 


Irving Hoffman, Coronet 
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membership, gets 2700 jobs 


{ New Haven minister boosts church 


The Preacher Who Batted .1400 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 
By Lyall Hutton Hill and Sando Bologna 


gain in church membership 

in four years! That’s some- 

thing that ministers dream 
about ; and then regret having eaten 
that welch rarebit. 

Rev. Richard A. G. Foster, 43, 
colored pastor of the Varick Memo- 
rial A. M. E. Zion Church of New 
Haven, Conn., didn’t dream about 
anything so fantastic. He was too 
busy to dream. He just went ahead 
and did it. 

And so today, this second oldest 
A.M.E. Zion Church in America, 
founded in 1820, forty years before 
the Civil War, has 600 members in- 
stead of the 40 that R. A. G. Foster 
found there four years ago. 

This dynamic, affable, athletic, 
good-looking clergyman hasn’t any 
formula for performing such mira- 
cles. He’s just a bundle of vibrant 
health, has a sinewy brain and a 
spirituality fortified by common 


TS a hundred per cent 


LYALL HUTTON HILL and 
SANDO BOLOGNA are Connecticut 
newspapermen whose magazine arti- 
cles have appeared in Country Gentle- 
man, House & Garden, Click, America 
and The Rotarian. 


sense and driving force. If he were 
a brush salesman, and believed in 
his brushes, as he does his religion, 
he’d get a free cruise to Cuba for 
top production. 

Rag Foster, and he does like be- 
ing called that by his intimates, 
saw that he had a job to do in this 
little run-down church on Dixwell 
Avenue, only a few blocks from 
Yale University’s imposing build- 
ings. That’s why he took it. 

But because he couldn’t live on 
the $18 a week offered by the 
trustees, he had to demand more, 
and got it: $35 a week. Now the 
church is able to pay considerably 
more than that, and does. 

White people living in the vicin- 
ity would doubtlessly see that he 
got better than a living wage, if the 
church membership could not; for 
this preacher has done more for 
good race relationship in New 
Haven than any other factor that 
ever existed. 

Said he to the thousands of Ne- 
groes in his section: If you want 
to be treated right by the whites, 
treat the whites right. To the whites 
he says: Don’t tolerate me be- 
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cause I am a Negro; measure me 
up as aman. Because of this logic, 
which no man can confound, Rev. 
Foster has won the confidence of 
Negroes and whites alike. 

One employment manager told 
him that 1,000 employes would 
walk out if colored help were em- 
ployed there. “All right, I'll get 
you 1,000 good colored people to 
replace them,”’ said Foster. Several 
colored people did get jobs there 
and there was no labor trouble. 

At a large New Haven plant 
there were 100 Negroes on the pay- 
roll in 1940. Now there are 1,200. 

At a laundry, one of the largest 
in New England, the management 
feared friction if colored people 
were hired. Rag Foster urged ac- 
ceptance of a few, as an experiment. 
There was no labor trouble. Now 
the firm employes 841 colored men 
and women. 

One employment agency engag- 
ing domestics offered Mr. Foster's 
proteges $9 a week. He said he had 
some good women he would send 
over for $20 a week. They got the 
jobs. The pay was $20 a week. 

The only compensation he got 
for all this employment work, he 
said, was a $10 check from one 
man, and the satisfaction of a job 
well done. 

He turned the check over to the 
church. “Come to church; that’s all 
I ask,” he tells those whom he has 
helped. 

He has found jobs for 2,702 Ne- 
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groes in New Haven im the past 
two years! 

But building up church member- 
ship and finding jobs are not Rev. 
Mr. Foster’s only claims to national 
fame. He has made such a name 
for himself in New Haven, and 
elsewhere in the state and country 
that his list of achievemenis looks 
like a Who’s Who tabulation: 

Republican alderman in a nor- 
mally Democratic district. 

Special parole officer of juvenile 
court, 

Secretary of the National Council 
of the A. M. E. Zion Church. 

Secretary-treasurer of the Minis- 
ters’ Association of Greater New 
Haven; the only colored minister in 
the association. 

Only colored minister to speak 
during Lenten services in ancient 
Trinity Episcopal Church on New 
Haven’s famous Green. 

Preached at Good Friday serv- 
ices in New Haven’s First Meth- 
odist Church this year. Its member- 
ship is 95 per cent white. 

After his election as alderman, he 
was given a dinner by several 
groups, including the Inter-Faith 
Federation. Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen attended, as 
well as leading laymen of the city. 
At a later date, Gov. Raymond E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut spoke from 
the church pulpit at Rev. Foster's 
invitation. 

Among other things done for his 
parish during his brief four-year 
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stewardship are: Formation of a 
fife and drum corps, consisting of 
35 ‘teen-age youngsters—the first 
of its kind in the city; opened a 
baby clinic in the church hall; 
started a library extension service in 
the church. He corresponds with 
76 parishioners who are in the 
armed services. He has increased 
the church income from about 
$2,000 a year to nearly $10,000. 

When he first came to New 
Haven he saw the urgent need for 
moulding public opinion against 
racial discrimination. He told his 
own people to be good citizens and 
not give whites any reason to be 
prejudiced. 

Then he enlisted the aid of the 
mayor, John W. Murphy, and the 
newspapers in the dissemination of 
propaganda in favor of racial tol- 
erance. He sponsored rallies of Ne- 
groes and whites in the church hall, 
and called on trade union leaders 
not to oppose placement of Ne- 
groes in war plants. The response 
from all quarters was most gratify- 
ing. 

Rev. Foster’s work in this direc- 
tion has been so outstanding that 
Rev. George Haynes, in charge of 
the race department of the Fed- 
erated Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, has stated that 
the New Haven minister’s record 
for finding jobs for Negroes is the 
best of any clergyman’s in the 
United States. Richard Walker, 
head of the Negro Division, War 


Manpower Commission, Boston, 
told the New Haven area WMC 
Board that Mr. Foster’s work “‘is 
the best job of any preacher any- 
where in the United States.” 

But it is obvious that his work is 
not entirely job-getting. While re- 
ports throughout the country show 
vast increase in crime and juvenile 
delinquency, the increase in his dis- 
trict wasn’t more than one-half of 
one per cent; which, incidentally, 
includes not only the 600 members 
of his church but several thousand 
other Negroes. 

In urging a square deal for Ne- 
groes he told his philosophy. Said 
he: “All I ask is that America be 
American. Give all men a fair 
chance. The black man is not out 
of step with America, but America 
is out of step with him. Thousands 
of Negroes are facing death in the 
services. When they come back they 
will not want to be treated as half 
slaves. All the Negro wants is the 
best opportunity to become the best 
citizen.” 


But Rag Foster is no dreamy-eyed 
theorist. He’s a former athlete, was 
a southpaw pitcher and an out- 
fielder while in college. He played 
semi-pro baseball for several sum- 
mers. He did the 100-yard dash in 
9.7 seconds. Now he attends sand- 
lot baseball games, and occasionally 
is at a big league game. 

His other diversions are his fam- 
ily, consisting of his wife, his three 
daughters, and his collie dog. 
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DIGEST QUIZ 
When Of Mayhem 


OLORED MEN of mayhem played a starring role in the pugilistic 
C world even before the Marquis of Queensberry rules were first 
formulated. 
This is a quiz intended to test your knowledge of fighters 
and fights that are history now. Chalk up ten points on your score card 
for each correct answer and consider yourself an expert on ring affairs 
only if you top 70; 60 is fair; while 50 definitely puts you in the intel- 
lectual class. (See answers on Inside Back Page) 
1. What was Jack Johnson doing when he was counted out to give 
Jess Willard the heavyweight championship? 


Lying on his face Writhing on the canvas 
Shading his eyes Up on his knees 

2. Which three titles did Henry Armstrong hold at one time? 
Lightweight Welterweight 
Featherweight Bantamweight 


3. What Negro boxer fought in every class from featherweight to 
heavyweight ? 


Joe Gans Sam Langford 
Joe Walcott Peter Jackson 

4. Who did Joe Louis beat for the heavyweight championship? 
James Braddock Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey Max Baer 

5. Who was the first Negro to be American heavyweight champion? 
Bill Richmond Tom Molyneux 
Jack Johnson Peter Jackson 

6. What fighter coined the phrase, “I’m bringing home the bacon”? 
Joe Gans George Dixon 
Dixie Kidd Joe Jeannette 


7. When Sam Langford defeated Jack Johnson, then a heavyweight, 
the “Boston Tar Boy” weighed in as: 


Heavyweight Welterweight 

Middleweight Lightweight 
8. Who was the first boxer to beat Joe Louis? 

Max Schmeling Stanley Evans 


Johnny Miler Max Marek 


By Jessie 


HREE YEARS ago it was 
j an experiment. Today it is 
not even a novelty to the 
salesmen, buyers, and other 
business patrons of the firm of Mary 
Muffet, Inc., to find among the 
office workers there an able young 
Negro woman who is secretary to 
Samuel C. Klein, the company’s 
secretary and also chairman of the 
Board of the Associated Garment 
Industries of St. Louis. 

The employment of Ruth Seals 
three years ago was the culmination 
of Klein’s desire to pioneer in pro- 
moting better race relations in the 
city and his activities as a member 
of the Urban League, national 
organization of whites and Negroes 
devoted to this purpose. He recog- 
nized the fact that it would re- 
quire intelligent understanding and 
co-operation not only among work- 
ers in his office but also on the part 
of the Negro woman whom he 
engaged for the place. 

He was successful in enlisting 


JESSIE ASH ARNDT is. women’s 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor. 


J. St. Louis pioneer in interracial good will 
finds hiring of Negro secretary a success 


P. Kept Job 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


Ash Arndt 


these from both, and Miss Seals is 
now an accepted member of the 
secretarial staff—one whose ability 
and application to her work have 
established her in her position. 

Klein’s first step in his plan to 
include a Negro woman on the of- 
fice staff was to consult his as- 
sociates. They recognized the value 
of the experiment. 

His next step was to consult the 
Urban League and ask this organi- 
zation to recommend a Negro 
woman qualified for the place not 
only by education but also by in- 
dividual characteristics which would 
enable her to meet difficulties that 
would inevitably arise. 

Two applicants were interviewed 
and rejected. Miss Seals was the 
third. She was given the position 
and assigned to a desk directly 
in front of Klein’s office door. 
This enabled him to observe the 
attitude of other workers toward 
her and hers toward them. 

He was aware of a movement of 
protest, organized, strangely 
enough, by a German refugee girl 
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in his employ, who had been in this 
country but two years. When she 
came to his office to state her objec- 
tions to working beside a girl of 
the Negro race, she was dismissed. 
-Two other secretaries resigned but 
were replaced without difficulty and 
the adjustment within the office 
then proceeded uneventfully. 

Miss Seals, understanding the in- 
stinctive prejudice some of her co- 
workers might feel, conducted her- 
self with the utmost dignity and 
consideration. She always managed 
to be in the locker room when the 
other girls were not there. She had 
no thought of joining them when 
they had early lunch together on 


Saturdays in one of the office rooms. 

It was not long, however, before 
Klein observed that the girls invited 
Miss Seals to join them on these 
occasions, accepting her without re- 
gard to race or color. Salesmen 
who came in learned that work 
given her to do was done promptly 
and well. Buyers recognized her 
courtesy and intelligence. Miss 
Seals, keenly aware that she had not 
only to prove her own ability but 
also to stand as a credit to her race, 
took the place to which her capa- 
bilities entitled her and responded 
to friendliness with friendliness, 
but never with even a hint of 
aggressiveness. 


Parchase By Proxy 


A NEGRO MIGRANT from the South was anxious 
to buy a home in the city and as soon as he had enough for 
a down payment began negotiating for a purchase with a 
realty man. Looking over the new prospective home, the 


Negro was told: 


“I think I ought to tell you that there’s one drawback to 
this house. It is very close to the railway and you may be 
disturbed by trains at night. Still you ought to get used to 
it in two or three days and you won't notice it.” 

The ex-sharecropper thought a while, then said: 

“Oh, that’s all right. I'll sleep at my brother’s the first 


three nights.” 


Violet Atkins 
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SUCCESS STORY 


| Portia White defied Cinderella tradition 
and sang way to fame the easy way 


Daughter Of Destiny 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Mary 


HE USUAL interview for- 

j mula of a young artist 

whose artistry and natural 

gifts have been vociferously 

appreciated by top-rung critics in- 

cludes a tale of the years of hard- 

ship and struggle that preceded the 
triumph. 

Not so, Portia White. 

“T’ve never really had to strug- 
gle,” says Miss White candidly. 
The young Negro mezzo-soprano 
from Halifax in her first New York 
concert last March, established her- 
self as an important star in the 
musical firmament. 

A look into Miss White’s past 
proves that musically, at least, life 
has flowed pretty smoothly for her. 
Time after time when she has 
poured forth her rich, dramatic 
voice the right people have heard 
it, appreciated it and done some- 
thing about it. 

She has won prizes and scholar- 


Braggiotti 


ships. Concerts have been spon- 
sored for her, a trust fund for Nova 
Scotia singers set up in her name 
through public subscription. She 
has even been presented with a 
Canadian white fox cape by her fel- 
low townsmen. 

“I was always a little bit discon- 
tented when I was a child—not as 
happy as the others.” Miss White 
was referring to her five siters and 
four brothers. “I don’t know why. 
I had lots of freedom and lots of 
company and I should have been 
happy. But I was always very tense 
and used to go around with a heavy 
heart. Perhaps it was because I 
wanted to express myself but didn’t 
know how. Well, that heavy heart’s 
one thing I’ve outgrown!” 

Portia comes from a singing fam- 
ily. Her father, William Andrew 
White, was a Baptist minister in 
Truro and Halifax, N. S., and his 
numerous children formed the back- 
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bone of his church choirs. Mrs. 
White was the leading soprano. 

“On rainy Sundays,” reminisced 
the singer, “we were the whole 
choir.” 

During the last war the Rev. 
Mr. White served in England and 
France as the only Negro chaplain 
in the British Army. Portia was 
born in Truro, June 24, 1917, a 
month after her father sailed for 
Europe. 


When she was two years old the 
family moved to the parsonage of 
Mr. White's Baptist Church in Hal- 
ifax. Portia went through the pub- 
lic schools in that city and when 
she was a tot of five started taking 
piano lessons from her mother. But 
she soon lost patience and, besides, , 
she “didn’t want to be a pianist, any 
way.” 

Canada is a great place for com- 
petitive school music festivals and 
the White children went success- 
fully to bat for their school on many 
occasions. 

She didn’t want to be a school 
teacher any more, than she wanted 
to be a pianist, but teaching seemed 
to offer the best solution for earning 
a living. (A singing career was 
something she thought could never 
be more tangible than a wild day 
dream.) After going through nor- 
mal school, she became a primary 
teacher in a Halifax public school. 

To break the monotony—and un- 
doubtedly with a subconscious hope 
that something would come of it— 
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Portia entered one of the big pro- 
vincial music festivals which were 
started in Canada in the middle 
1930's. 


The festivals, participated in by 
all the Maritime Provinces, lasted 
five days and included competitions 
in instrument playing and oratorio 
and opera singing. To acquire the 
coveted cup, you had to win first 
place in your field for three years. 


Portia won the first year, lost the 
second, then won the next three in 
succession—and the silver rose bowl 
was hers. That was in 1940. 


Her success interested a ladies’ 
musical club, which gave her a 
scholarship for the Halifax Con- 
servatory. But she was taking no 
chances and kept up her ABC 
teaching while she, in turn, was be- 
ing taught “bel canto” by Dr. 
Ernesto Vinci of the conservatory. 


And Portia White’s career began 
to gather momentum. 


“One day in the summer of 
1941,” she said, “I sang at an after- 
noon tea. A lady telephoned me the 
next day and said that a friend of 
hers who was at the tea told her 
about my voice and that she would 
like to hear me sing. 


“It was Miss Edith Read, the 
principal of a girls’ finishing school 
in Toronto. Miss Read came to me 
out of a clear sky—and she has 
done wonderful things for me ever 
since. 


“After I sang for her that day 
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she said she would arrange a concert 
for me in Toronto. I didn’t believe 
it. In two weeks the concert was 
arranged.” 

Toronto gave her rave reviews. 

“The next morning I wired the 
supervisor of schools in Halifax and 
gave up my job. I know that wasn’t 
quite in order,” she said with a 
smile, ‘‘but everyone was very nice 
about it. The teachers even gave 
me a party and presented me with 
a silver locket inscribed “To Portia 
White, from the Halifax Teach- 
ers. 

Ever since her big decision, Portia 
White has been able to make a liv- 
ing out of her voice. She sang 
locally and in several of Canada’s 
other large cities, including Ottawa, 
where she sang a command perform- 
ance for the Earl of Athlone and 
Princess Alice. 

Her New York debut last season 
was engineered by Miss Read, who 
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first arranged for her to sing for 
Edward Johnson and then set up 
her Town Hall recital. Miss Read 
and all who knew Portia were de- 
lighted, but not surprised, at her 
fine reception. Recently she has 
scored successes in other American 
cities. 

Portia leads a quiet life—crochets 
for relaxation and goes to bed early. 
She likes to read plays, and also 
books on philosophy, psychiatry and 
fantastic, imaginative subjects. She’s 
a radio fan and is extravagant about 
pretty handkerchiefs. 


She’s gained many pounds in the 
last three years due, she believes, to 
all the oxygen she gets from sing- 
ing. But she’s not worrying about 
her weight enough to diet. 


She has quite a mystic attitude 
towards her career. 


“I’m a good argument for Des- 
tiny,” she said. 


Chichen A 


ROCHESTER (Eddie Anderson): “‘We'd better go 
out to eat—I sure couldn’t kill that chicken. That's a mighty 


smart chicken.” 


JACK BENNY: “What do you mean?” 
ROCHESTER: “Well, I was going to kill that chicken 
and it came in and set on the edge of the boiling pot and 


said: ‘Is you is or is you ain’t my gravy?’ ”’ 


MY MOST RUMILIATING 
JIM GROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Anne B. Chambers 


HERE WAS the day years 

j ago—the last day before 

the Christmas vacation 

when I was in grade school. 

You know what Christmas means 

to a child of twelve or so, the 

eager excitement, the sense of 

breathless beauty, the almost frantic 
anticipation. 

So it was like that, for all of us 
that day in grade school, over 
twenty years ago. Out of the class 
of thirty, two were Negroes. We 
crowded around the teacher’s desk 
in the late afternoon hour, dark- 
skinned and white together, thrust- 
ing forward our gifts, crying, 
“Merry Christmas!” the 
teacher took the packages one by 
one, opening them under our avid 


es. 
The childen’s faces glowtd with 
pride and pleasure in the giving. 
Then last of all, she took the 
packages from the Negro girls. She 
took them gingerly, an expression 
of distaste on her face. She held 
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them for a moment at arm’s length, 
the lop-sided small gifts, lumpily 
wrapped, but brave with Christmas 
seals. Then she glanced up at the 
little girls, her eyes cold, her mouth 
bleak. She thrust her chair back 
from the desk and rose to her feet. 


“Thank you!” she said, her voice 
as chill as the fading winter light 
beyond the window. ‘Thank you!” 
she said, and turning dropped the 
packages, unopened, in the waste 
basket. 

I think that may have been the 
worst experience; or perhaps it 
only seems so, because it was the 
first. There have been others. 


There have been many little 
things—-a white ostentatiously 
changing seats in a theatre, rather 
than enjoy a movie beside a Negro; 
a white clerk in a store turning her 
back on a Negro customer to chat 
in arrogant disregard with another 
clerk — while the customer waits in 
weary patience, not daring to com- 
plain because of a colored skin. 


In all these things, I have felt, 
deep within me, that though the 
suffering is for the Negro, the true 
humiliation belongs to the white. 

These “Jim Crow experiences” 
have struck to the roots of my feel- 
ing and my thinking. 

So the title of this account és apt; 
these happenings were Jim Crow, 
they were humiliating, and they 
are most surely my own. . . even 
if I am a white woman. 
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Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Richard Stern 


HEN the reports first came 
W through of enemy aircraft 
approaching above a high 
layer of clouds, the medi- 
cal officer in charge of the base swore 
loudly and well, and called upon the 
heavens to witness the cross he bore. 
. and I don’t care if he is a 
convalescent hero!” he tapered off. 
“If he doesn’t turn up in ten min- 
utes, I'll have him in irons!” 

“You can’t,” the senior nurse 
pointed out sensibly. “This is an 
Army base. You’re no longer afloat.” 
The medical officer had recently 
transferred from a_peregrinating 
hospital ship and in times of stress 
he still thought in nautical terms. 
“And, besides,” the nurse went on 
placidly, “I’ve been teaching him 
part of the Moonlight Sonata, and 
when he closes his eyes and wraps 
his big black hands around that 
harmonica and breathes into its in- 
nards, I can hear angels.” 

“He’s with those village brats 


again,” the medical officer said. 
“They're in a trance somewhere, 
and so is he, and the station-wagon- 
departure time doesn’t mean a 
thing. Like the last time. And the 
time before that. Ad infinitum.” 
He looked at his watch again and 
he looked aloft to the high clouds 
in the darkening sky and he swore 
softly and with feeling. ‘Ten min- 
utes I'll give him! Ten minutes, 
and if he isn’t here then, I’ll have 
him in the brig for mutiny.” 

“Ten minutes more,” said the 
nurse, whose mind could hear plain- 
ly the Moonlight Sonata, “and 
you'll forgive again.” 

As it turned out, the nurse was 
right. 

From the lips of black Willie 
Jones through his great paws the 
rhythm and the melody had bub- 
bled and jumped and rolled, and 
the world had been unimportant. 

But all such things do end. The 
last wailing chord from Basin Street 
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drifted into the trees. Willie low- 
ered his hands and opened his eyes 
and came back from the far lands 
and saw the length of the shad- 
ows beside him. 

“Whoosh!” he said. “I’m late.” 
He surveyed his audience. ‘“‘Again,” 
he added accusingly. 

He got slowly to his feet and 
slipped his harmonica into his 
pocket and dusted his trousers me- 
chanically with his great black 
hands. The moppets began to stir, 
and ’Erbert, a grubby little brute of 
twelve, said something unintelligi- 
ble to the rest and they all began 
to snigger. 

Willie eyed them with dignity. 
Between him and his audience 
there was nothing in common but 
an abounding love for the music of 
his harmonica. Between them there 
existed a sort of armed truce that 
threatened, at the conclusion of 
each recital, to break into open 
warfare. It was a difficult situation. 

“I’m done,” Willie announced. 
“My tootlin’ horn has shut up. 
Now scat!” 

“Ar!” said ’Erbert. ‘‘’Tain’t 
your bloomin’ meadow.” The snig- 
gers rose in pitch and volume. 

“There are things I like and 
things I don’t like,” Willie said 
gravely. “And most of the things 
I don’t like is impudence in chil- 
dren.” 

“Ar!” said ’Erbert. He had 
served his time in bomb shelters, 
waiting for death to drop into his 
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lap. As a result, he resented lofti- 
ness in his elders. ‘Ar! ’Tain’t 
your bloomin’ meadow, Yank.” His 
followers nodded agreement. The 
sniggers had ceased. 

Willie waggled his great head 
slowly. He opened his black hands 
and closed them again. He took 
one step forward, favoring his stiff 
right leg, and the enemy forces de- 
ployed smartly to threaten his flanks. 
’Erbert stood his ground. 

They were in that position of 
impasse when the first of the enemy 
aircraft broke through the high 
layer of clouds and headed for the 
village. The moppets heard first. 
Without looking, they knew, and 
no word, no command, was neces- 
sary from ’Erbert to tell them that 
the trees of the forest offered at 
least partial protection from frag- 
mentation. They broke their bat- 
tle line with the unanimity of vet- 
erans and scurried across the 
meadow, leaving Willie to stand 
alone. 

Willie heard then and, looking 
into the sky, he saw and under- 
stood. And from the edge of the 
forest came ‘Erbert’s impatient 
voice, “’Op it, Yank! ’Op it!” 

Willie hopped. His right leg 
was weak, but capable of emergency 
action, and the trees were not far. 

The screech of the diving ships 
was almost deafening and the trees 
were very close. With a final verbal 
effort, ‘Erbert proved his inter- 
nationality. ‘‘Slide, Yank!” he 
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screamed. And Willie dived, 
sprawling into the safety of the 
trees, and buried his face in the 
cool forest mat while the bombs 
began to march thunderously along 
the meadow and up the main street 
of the village. 

Willie lay stretched at full 
length. He clutched the ground 
without thought of shame, wishing 
only that his great hands were 
paws, such as the badger is blessed 
with, in order that he might swiftly 
and competently dig himself a hole. 
Once he twisted his head and 
opened one eye and saw ’Erbert 
stretched beside him to the flatness 
of a thin stack of wheat cakes, and 
'Erbert’s bright eyes were open and 
Erbert’s impudent mouth was mov- 
ing and ’Erbert’s shrill voice came 
to Willie’s ears above the thunder- 
ous monotony of the bombs. 

“Coo!” ’Erbert was saying. “Coo! 
Ain’t it cozy, though, Yank?” 

“It ain’t that I mind,” Willie 
said. ‘But I’m putting an awful 
dent in this ground.” 

From the village came sounds of 
the sirens to mingle with the echo- 
ing roars of the explosions like the 
sounds of a flute above the thunder 
of the timpani. And then new, reg- 
ular sounds of the ground defenses 
and a hail of fragments began to 
fall through the trees. 

It was ’Erbert who made up his 
mind. Like a bantamweight Wel- 
lington or a Jackson in short trou- 
scrs, he surveyed the situation and 
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found it ungood. His forces had 
suffered no casualties. Yet. But 
one’s luck can be pressed too far. 
And the attack, centering around 
the village, spilled inevitably into 
the meadow. 


“On your bloomin’ bellies,” 
’Erbert commanded. ‘An’ keep 
your blasted cocos down... . 


Lead off, ’Arry, farther into the 
thicket.” 

It did not occur to Willie to 
question or demur. Always there 
had been leadership, guidance, in 
his battles. Fight he could. Will- 
ingly and stupendously. But best 
under guidance. In the Garden: 
“Watch his hook and keep your 
left hand working till he opens up. 
Then murder the bum.” And Wil- 
lie had done—systematically, confi- 
dently, joyously. And on a beach- 
head: “You take the near one.” 
And so it had been. And so, “On 
your bloomin’ bellies,” ’Erbert said. 
And on his blooming belly Willie 
went. 

They came at length to the heart 
of the forest. And ’Erbert was sat- 
isfied. Beneath the protecting over- 
hang of a great oak they crawled 
and stopped and sat up cautiously, 
brushing leaves and stones and 
small crawling things from them- 
selves. 

Another man might have talked 
easily, soothingly, but Willie did 
not, because words are difficult 
things. He dug into his pocket and 
got out his harmonica, tapped it on 
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his thigh. He put the harmonica to 
his lips and breathed into it gently, 
half containing its sounds in his 
great black hands, and the darkness 
rolled away and in its place came 
warm golden sun. 

It was a nuisance raid, and soon 
over. 

Willie Jones stopped playing 
after a time and lowered the har- 
monica from his lips and opened 
his eyes. He looked defiantly at 
’Erbert. “I’m done,” he announced. 

Willie, pointing like a coon dog, 
unerringly chose the direction to 
the base and set off through the 
forest. 

It was dark and it was quiet. 
Willie took out his tootlin’ horn 
and held it grimly in both black 
paws and took comfort from its 
cool, concrete familiarity. Behind 
him he thought he could hear 
voices, and he wanted to stop, to 
turn and look, but he was afraid 
that he might see. And the voices 
continued. 

And then quite suddenly there 
came a shot that was no part of 
fancy. And behind it came an- 
other, and then a silence, and Wil- 
lie stopped still and the harmonica 
in his hands was forgotten. 

And then through the trees, thin 
with distance and urgency, came 
’Erbert’s voice, “Yank!” 

Willie turned back toward the 
sound, His great paw, undirected 
by thought, slid the harmonica into 
his pocket and he began to run. 
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Ahead there were sounds, scram- 
bled and incoherent in the dense. 
ness of the forest, and then a third 
shot, and this time Willie heard 
the bullet’s passage through the 
branches near his head and ’Erbert’s 
voice came to him quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly and almost at his 
feet. “Down, Yank, down!” 

Willie dropped to his belly with 
the grace of a falling tree. ‘Erbert 
wiggled closer. In the dim light, 
Willie could see a great bloody 
gash across ’Erbert’s head. Part of 
'Erbert’s ear was gone. Willie lay 
quiet, panting. His mind worked 
ponderously. 

’Erbert said, “We run fair into 
him. He’s a big boundin’ Nazi, 
’most your size. He landed in the 
meadow and he took to the woods 
like a bloomin’ rabbit.’ ‘Erber 
seemed unaware of the blood on his 
face. His sharp eyes were bright 
with anger. His thin body was taut 
as he talked. ‘He got ‘Arry,”” he 
said. 

And Willie's head began to 
swing slowly from side to side and 
he felt a rage rising in his chest. 
“I don’t like Nazis,” he said. 

’Erbert was silent a moment, eye- 
ing Willie speculatively, taking in 
the breadth of Willie’s shoulders 
and the size of Willie’s arms, and 
weighing these factors carefully. 
“’E got ’Arry,” he repeated. And 
his little face seemed as sharp and 
as ruthless as a ferret’s. “Do we 
wait long enough there will be the 
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Home Guards.” It was not a ques- 
tion, but his eyes on Willie’s face 
seemed to expect an answer. 

big,” ‘Erbert said, 
you with a.game leg.” 

“Does they come big,” Willie 
said, “they go down hard.” 

“Ar,” said ’Erbert. He scrounged 
around in the brush and disap- 
peared noiselessly. Willie lay still, 
waiting, and presently ’Erbert re- 
turned with his company, minus 
only one, minus only ’Arry, and 
there on the floor of the forest, 
lying huddled amongst the brush, 
in whispers ’Erbert outlined his 
campaign. 

“’E’s big,” ’Erbert explained. 
“But then so is the Yank. ’E’s got 
his gun. ’E’ll be waitin’ for the 
Home Guards, expecting them, and 
when they comes, ’e’ll move away 
farther into the forest. We'll nip 
in between him and the meadow, 
and we'll come in through the 
brush slow and easy and makin’ 
racket. ’E’ll back away and the 
Yank will be waitin’.” 

“M’m, m’m,” said Willie. 

’Erbert gave him one long glance 
and then, satisfied, he turned back 
to his cohorts. ‘‘’Op it,” he said. 

They slid into the brush noise- 
lessly, with ease born of long ex- 
perience at games like Red Indian 
and Commando, and Willie was 
left alone to wait. 

Somewhere in the undergrowth 
between Willie and the meadow, 
the German lay watching, waiting, 


“and 
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thinking. He lay quietly in the 
brush, with his long-nosed pistol 
in his hand, watching and waiting. 

And then from the direction of 
the meadow there came a sound, a 
stirring in the brush. In the dim 
light, he tried to locate it. Then 
another stirring off to one side, and 
a voice pitched high with excite- 
ment, muttering wordlessly. A 
third sound from a new location, 
and then a fourth, and it seemed 
that the forest between him and 
the meadow was filled with sound. 

Something crashed suddenly 
through the branches of a tree near 
him and fell with a little thud to 
the ground, and he hugged the 
earth strongly, waiting for the ex- 
plosion that should come. But there 
was none, and the sounds in the 
brush continued and moved slowly, 
steadily nearer, and the voices, 
high-pitched, almost childish, mut- 
tered on without words. 

From the meadow they were 
coming. That much was obvious. 
From the village that he and his 
men had blasted. How deep the 
forest was behind him he did not 
know, nor did he care. It was tem- 
porary security, a place where he 
could rest until morning, when 
light would come and his long- 
nosed: pistol would show the Eng- 
lish that he was not to be taken 
easily. 

He straightened himself and 
moved slowly, quietly, as he had 
been taught, back into the forest, 
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still facing the meadow, still strain- 
ing toward the sounds that contin- 
ued to move nearer and the voices 
that threatened him. Back he went, 
and back, the pistol in his hand. 


But the sounds continued without 
shape. And the voices. They were 
gathered about him in a broad 
semicircle whose points seemed to 
draw slowly together. Back he 
went, and back, still facing the 
meadow, his great body taut with 
anger and hatred and savagery. 

And then, quite suddenly, a hand 
reached over his shoulder and 
plucked the pistol from his grasp 
and threw it out into the brush, and 
a soft strange voice said, “I don’t 
like Nazis.” 

The German whirled and saw the 
black man. This was something 
tangible, and the sounds and the 
voices toward the meadow were 
forgotten. He lashed out suddenly, 
savagely, with his foot, and felt it 
land and heard the grunt that fol- 
lowed it. 

He closed in with his great hands 
extended, but something struck him 
sharply on the nose and rocked him 
back onto his heels and struck him 
again with the steady impact of a 
swinging beam, and the soft voice 
said once more, “I don’t like 


Nazis.” And the beam struck again. 
The German swung wildly with his 
fist and struck nothing, and Willie’s 
left hand punched on with the re- 
lentless precision of a pile driver. 

The German ducked and dived 
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viciously for Willie’s knees, and 
something struck him suddenly 
across his left ear and slammed him 
to the ground as if a tree had fallen 
on him. He got to his knees and 
climbed to his feet, and the steady, 
relentless pounding on his face be- 
gan once more. 


He swung savagely and missed, 
and he kicked once more and felt 
nothing but air, and then the left 
hand seemed to miss, and the Ger- 
man rushed to close, and Willie's 
right hand came out of its cradle 
and caught the German fair in his 
rush, and the sound that went out 
through the forest was the sound of 
a hard-swung cleaver in a butcher 
shop, and the German stopped and 
his hands dropped to his sides and 
he hung for a moment at his full 
height, leaning. Willie’s shoulders 
pivoted smoothly, easily, and _ his 
left hook knocked the German five 
feet into a pile of brush. And the 
fight was over. 

Back in the village, the com- 
mandeered table was empty and the 
doctor and the nurse stood resting 
and completing their argument. 

“In the brig,” said the doctor, 
“on bread and water. I'll see to it.” 

But the nurse was not listening. 
Her head was turned. “Listen,” 
she said. And from the head of the 
street, fainter at first, and then in- 
creasing, came the sound of Willie’s 
horn. In it there was thunder and 
surf and the power of heavy winds 
and an echo of strength, of pride, 
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of triumph. It drew the nurse to 
the street, and behind her the doc- 
tor, and together they stood and 
watched the strange procession ap- 
proach. 

First came ’Erbert, a white hand- 
kerchief bound around his bloody 
head and his sharp eyes bright with 
pride and his body as stiff as a drum 
major’s and his knees lifting for- 
givably high. 

And behind him came his com- 
pany, covered with leaves and 
twigs, and proudly conscious that 
every eye was on them. 

And in their midst, walking 
humbly, came the German officer. 
One eye was shut and the proud 
Nordic nose had moved to a new 
location in his face, and lumps on 
the sides of his jaws testified to the 
accuracy and the power of Willie’s 
great fists. 

And in his arms he bore the in- 
jured ’Arry as a man might bear a 
sacrifice. 


The Mobs Plone Miss 


And at the rear of the procession 
came Willie, limping slightly and 
blowing magnificently on his bat- 
tered harmonica, waking the echoes 
with the thundering splendor of his 
music. 

Willie saw the doctor. The music 
stopped suddenly and Willie shuf- 
fled uneasily in the street. 

“I’m back,” he said. “I was de- 
layed.” 

The nurse said softly, “Yes.” 

And the doctor coughed twice 
deep down in his throat as he sur- 
veyed the procession that had halted 
to stare at its band. “Circum- 
stances,” the doctor said, “beyond 
your control. I can see that plain- 
ly.” And even the nurse’s smile 
did not seem to matter. 

Willie’s face began to grin, and 
his white teeth showed startlingly. 
“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“Forward,” commanded ’Erbert. 
And the procession moved along, 
trailing happy thunder in its wake. 


THE UNITED STATES cannot yet boast of a year 


without a lynching. 


But in four decades the record has improved. Between 
1900 and 1941, the nation had 4,699 lynchings on its 
conscience—more than 100 a year. 
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A NEGRO SAILOR wounded in 
battle was coming home on a hos- 
pital ship. The nurse tending him 
kept assuring him that he would 
be alright, although both his legs 
were in casts. 

“Do you think I'll be able to 
jitterbug when I get out of these 
casts?”’ he asked her. 

“Of course, you'll be able to jit- 
terbug,” replied the nurse. 

“That’s funny,” the sailor said, 
“TI never could before.” 

Richard Johnson 


“DON’T BE so downhearted,” 
said the mate to the suffering young 
Negro sailor leaning over the rail 
of a ship. ‘‘Nobody ever died of 
sea sickness.” 

“Don’t say that,” moaned the 
sick man. “It’s only the hope of 
dying that’s kept me alive so far.” 

Ft. MacArthur Alert 


A NEGRO SAILOR of a navy 
craft going into the D-Day invasion 
of France was part of the crew 
called together by the skipper for a 
final pep talk. 

“Fear,” he remarked, “is a very 
healthy thing.” 

Quipped the sailor: “Captain, 
you're looking at the healthiest 
sailor in the U. S. Navy.” 

William Hughes 


called to a new sailor on his first 
trip on a wallowing Liberty Ship: 
“Hey, Joe! Come out here! We're 
passing a ship!” 
“Ship? Huh! Don’t call me un- 
til we're passing a tree!” 
Janice Harleston 


IF ADMIRAL NIMITZ could 
spare a few minutes from slapping 
the Japs all over the Pacific, he'd 
probably get a kick from this tale. 

A colored steward’s mate in 
Memphis asked an officer when he 
could “‘get a raise.” 

“How long have you been your 
present rate?” asked the officer. 

“Twenty-six years,” was the re- 
ply. 

“What!! You mean you haven't 
had a promotion in twenty-six 
years?” 

“No, Sir! When Lieutenant Nim- 
itz gave me this rate he said you 
must earn your rate in the Navy, 
not ask for it.” Bull Horn 


“SAILOR, this report says you 
filled your plate full of food in the 
mess hall, climbed up on deck and 
emptied it overboard. Is this true?” 

Eee 

“Why?” 

“To save time and trouble, sir.” 

Hutchinson Habit 
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{ Youthful Orizu anxious to carry 


knowledge back to native Nigeria 


P. rince With Al P. urpose 


Condensed from Time 


KWEKE Abyssinia Nwafor 
At Orizu, of Manhattan, is a 
tall, black, sober young 
man of 24 who calls him- 

self ‘Prince Orizu.” 

He uses the title only to impress 
whites with the fact that Africa has 
traditional governments of its own. 
His hearers are usually sufficiently 
impressed to ask what he is prince 
of. His answer: Nnewi. 

Nnewi is a progressive monarchy 
in the British Protectorate of Ni- 
geria. A. A. Nwafor Orizu was of- 
fered its throne in 1938, on the 
death of his father, Ezengbonyamba 
I. In his Manhattan office he ex- 
plains why he hardly warmed the 
throne before turning it over to his 
brother. His ambition: to educate 
in turn: 1) Orizu, 2) Nnewi, 3) 
Nigeria, 4) Africa. 

The illiterate Nigerian man-in- 
the-jungle outnumbers his educated 
brother by more than ten to one. 
Orizu believes that only universal 
free education can help to stem the 
growing spirit of revenge in his 
long-exploited continent. 

Though Europe’s universities out- 


rank the U. S.’s in Nigerian esteem, 
Orizu heard American universities 
praised by a fellow countryman, 
came to the U.S. in 1939, at Ohio 
State took his degree in govern- 
ment with honors, proceeded to an 
M. A. at Columbia. Through his 
American Council on African Edu- 
cation he has thus far secured 150 
U. S. college scholarships for his 
countrymen. 

In a few months he expects to go 
home (where he may or may not re- 
sume the throne) and begin working 
at first hand to improve Nigeria’s 
36,626 schools, 380,305 pupils. 
Nnewi and three other Nigerian 
states, he reports, have already con- 
tributed more than $120,000 for 
new colleges. 

A strong believer in cultural reci- 
procity, the Prince wants Nigeria’s 
23 accredited colleges to offer re- 
search-scholarships to U. S._ stu- 
dents. Besides such hard-to-find 
courses as Arabic language and Ni- 
gerian history, they would provide 
Western visitors with insights into 
Nigeria’s “stable family system and 
immaterial culture.” 
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Prince Orizu is so literate that he 
has no time for the movies or danc- 
ing, once missed an appointment 
because he read himself to the end 
of the line in a Manhattan bus. His 
idol is Patrick Henry, one of his 
favorite words is American philoso- 


Mellow Mischief 


phy’s “pragmatism,” and he does 
not like to be called “chief.” 

Pragmatically, Orizu has not yet 
decided whether polygamy, which 
was good enough for his father (at 
least 170 times a groom), is good 
enough for him. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT was making her 
annual round of neighborhood outdoor Christmas tree 


parties for kids in shabby Washington areas. 


In Cecil 


Court, a Negro residential “island” in old Georgetown, 
she found white kids from a big Methodist church had 
brought presents to the poorer colored kids. 

They were shrilling carols together, white on one side 
of the tree, colored on the other, eyeing each other 
gingerly in that false stiffness kids of different races feel 


it mecessary to assume in presence of grownups. 


were pretty stiff. 


Things 


But as the sleek White House limousine drew up, a 
little colored boy holding his mother’s hand shouted 
excitedly: ‘‘Mamma, is that Santa Claus?” 

And Mamma pokerfaced: “Naw, he’s busy, that’s Mrs. 


Roosevelt.” 


And after that, the party sort of melted and mellowed. 


Alfred E. Smith, Chicago Defender 


IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Noted novelist hits “inching along” theory 
and urges fight for quick strides to freedom 


Bow 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 
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By Albert Halper 


Negro today I would be con- subservient, take-it-easy, foot-scrap- 
stantly aggressive in the ing road? 
fight for my full rights as a If I were a Negro I'd do my ut- 
citizen and as a man. most to communicate to my fellow 
I would never bow down—and Negroes that behind the heavy hand 
“bow down” are the correct words of exploitation is the hard and ever- 
—to the slow, inching-along theory present pressure of a world-wide 
of gradual betterment for the black ‘free enterprise” system. I'd try 
race. to make my fellow Negroes under- 
I would fight for quick and long — stand that as long as a system built 
strides toward the goal of full free- on a competitive profit set-up is in 
dom, and I'd fight every day of my _ existence there is no chance for full 
life against a  take-it-easy line freedom for a Negro—or for any 
handed out by white and black lib- working man. 
erals, officers of the government, or I'd urge my friends to join and 
wives of officers of the government. support labor unions and to prod 
Did America win its freedom these unions unceasingly to fight for 
from a tyrannical British crown the full rights of everyone. Though 
policy by adopting a stout method the Negro is the most exploited 
American, his fate here is linked up 


— is of top with the masses of exploited who- 
novelists in merica, 18 WOrKsS in- 

clude Union Square, The Foundry, The dk k 
Chute, The Little People and Only An *S or the war, cep on ask- 
Inch From Glory. ing my government: ‘What are we 


Gf I WERE an American of resistance, or by following the 
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fighting for?” I'd ask them, why 
are my black brothers fighting and 
dying all over the world when right 
here at home there are riots, segre- 
gation, discrimination, and eco- 
nomic injustices on every hand? 

If I were a Negro I wouldn’t be 
afraid to talk up. Does not every 
paper and politician bawl out to the 
sky, at every opportunity, that this 
is the land of free speech? I'd take 
them at their word. 

Being a thinking, realistic Negro, 
I'd feel bitter a great deal of the 
time. I'd feel especially bitter 
when, during times of stress, 
“friends” would fall by the way- 
side like leaves dropping from 
trees. But this bitterness, in the 
long run, would be a strong ally of 
my spirit, not a weak one. It would 
educate me not to underestimate 
the obstacles before me, nor to over- 
estimate my “friends.” 


Knowing all these things, gain- 
ing my education the hard way, I'd 
realize that the basic props holding 
up the structure of present economic 
and social black-and-white relation- 
ships will not be changed much 
after the war, except for a thin daub 
of nice paint here and there. 

Yet, I'd be fortified by the 
knowledge that there will be an up- 
surge all over the world by sup- 
pressed people battling for their 
rights as men after this war, and 
other wars, are over. I’d know that 
though these struggling millions 
will be cajoled, machine-gunned 
and fired at from planes by those 
who hold economic power, the tur- 
moil seething below will not stop. 

It would not stop simply because 
since the dawn of time economic 
slaves have never ceased struggling 
upward toward the full life of free 
men. 


When in 


A SOUTHERN Army Colonel, white, arrived in 
Rome for first time and happened to pass the ancient ruins 


of the Coliseum. 


“My God,” he said, “our niggers in 


the 92nd Division must have been through here.” 


Charley Cherokee, Chicago Defender 


T IS a wonder I recognized 
Yg Tabus at all. It had been 

ten years since I had seen 

him last, and that was in the 
strong white sunlight of a south- 
ern summer afternoon, in a quiet 
little town whose only excuses for 
existence were a fair-sized tobacco 
market and a county court-house, a 
few stores and several doctors and 
lawyers. 

The last time I saw Tabus he 
was grinning widely and happily. 
Now he was standing on a street 
corner, looking very alone and be- 
wildered, standing not in the peace- 
ful immemorial pose of those who 
pass the time that way in the warm 
summer mornings in the South, but 
standing nervously and ill-at-ease, 
as though he were ready to start 
walking in any direction at all just 
to rid himself of the boredom and 
embarrassment of standing; to start 
walking with no objective at all ex- 
cept to kill time and pound away 
the loneliness in the strange, for- 
eign streets of the largest city he 
had ever seen, either here or in 
America. 

As I walked toward him, Tabus 


| His being in England, far from Dixie, 
was proof that “some day”. . 


Condensed from Courier, London 


By William Bradford 


looked at me apprehensively, pos- 
sibly out of fear that I was an 
“M.P.,” but then a slow happy 
grin spread suddenly over his face, 
and then I was sure. “If it ain’t 
Mister Will!" Well, it was Tabus 
all right, alone on leave in London, 
lonesome and “blue, Mister Will, 
just downright swamp-bottom blue.” 
A few movies, the luxury of the 
Red Cross clubs and the inevitable 
tour of “‘the sights’ had been given 
their proper places in his leave, and 
now he was obviously at a loss. 

Tabus, a year older than I, had 
been a boyhood companion of mine. 
His father had been my grandfath- 
er’s gardener and chauffeur, and his 
mother had been my own mother’s 
maid. It is rather hard to explain a 
relationship like mine and Tabus’s 
to anyone but a Southerner. We had 
played together since we were chil- 
dren. Tabus had taught me to hunt 
rabbits, and I had taught Tabus to 
catch and pitch a baseball. We 
learned to swim in a_ sluggish 
swampy little river which ran 
through my grandfather's farm. 

I never saw Tabus again after I 
started college. But old Tabus had 
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taught me a lesson as a child for 
which I will be eternally grateful. 
He had taught me my first lessons 
on racial injustices. 

I was aware of the differences 
from the first time, at the age of 
five, I wanted to take Tabus to the 
little Methodist Sunday School with 
me and was told it wasn’t done. I 
am afraid I accepted this edict quite 
calmly and understandingly and only 
commented, according to my moth- 
er, that Tabus was as much a child 
of God as I, that we had read the 
Bible story books together, that he 
was much better informed on sub- 
jects concerning the Good Lord 
than most who attended Sunday 
School and, besides, was much nicer 
to play with than certain other of 
the eight or ten little snobs who 
lived in the “good part” of that 
southern town. 

You see, we lived in the summer 
at my grandfather's house, and 
Tabus lived on one of several near- 
by farms which my grandfather 
owned. During the summer, he 
would come each morning with his 
mother, walking the two miles from 
the farm and often arriving long 
before I was awake. He would wait 
patiently for me to dress and have 
breakfast and then we would go 
out to play together in a nearby 
clump of woods, or at the tiny river, 
or in the back garden. 

Once, when I was about six, I 


February 


asked my grandmother if I couldn't 
bring Tabus into the dining room 
to sit at the small children’s table 
in one corner where my two broth- 
ers and I were served with our 
meals. I was gently told, no, it wasn’t 
done. I am afraid that I was not 
a true intuitive revolutionary and 
cannot remember kicking up any 
sort of a fuss, or even being bruised 
like some of the brighter people 
who confess the vast disturbances 
they suffered at six or so when they 
discovered, through their own sheer 
genius, that God, for instance, 
“does not exist.” 

I must confess I took it quite 
gracefully, but am told that I in- 
sisted on having lunch with Tabus, 
Rachel and another maid on a large 
vine-covered back porch outside the 
kitchen, which was a much more 
pleasant place for dining in the 
summer midday heat than the din- 
ing room, although the house itself 
was wonderfully spacious and cool. 

This relationhip, subtle and un- 
derstanding, extended to many 
things. I cannot in all my life re- 
member an incident more touching 
or more indicative of real friend- 
ship than a very small gesture of 
Tabus’s when I was about eight. It 
was an unbearably hot afternoon 
with not even the slightest rustle of 
a breeze through the big live-oaks, 
and the heat seemed to rise even 
from the green coolness of the 
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lawn. It was an afternoon when a 
boy needed to swim, badly. About 
four o'clock, Tabus and I were just 
preparing to set off for the little 
stream running through the farm 
when my: aunt came to the back 
porch where Tabus and I were ex- 
perimenting with a pair of dice for 
the first time in either of or lives, 
and told me that the mother of one 
of the neighboring boys was driving 
us all to a lake some 20 miles away. 

It was a beautiful lake, with calm 
cool water. There were hot dog 
stands and cold drink stands at the 
tiny beach there, and a cousin of 
mine whose family lived there in 
the summer had a motor-boat of his 
own. Needless to say, little Negro 
boys were not allowed to swim at 
the lake—at least not on the white 
folks’ side, which was the only ac- 
cessible side, except by boat. 

I do not recall that this social 
distinction had been pointed out to 
me, but I knew it. By the time I 
was ready to answer my aunt, she 
had disappeared indoors, probably 
to fetch my bathing suit. 

I looked around and Tabus al- 
ready was walking down the back 
garden path, slowly, his bare feet 
kicking at the dust. I ran over to 


him. “Where you going, Tabus?” 
I asked. He smiled very brightly, 
but even at that young, rather hell- 
ish age, I could see the tragedy in 
those soft brown eyes. “Aw, I’m 
goin’ on home,” he said in that soft, 
musical voice. 
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“But we're goin’ swimmin’ down 
at the river,” I said. : 

“Naw, you go on with them 
boys. You'll have a better time. 
I'd rather you do it that way.” 
There was no bitterness in his voice, _ 
no recrimination, just a plaintive 
sound like the musical sadness of 
his race. 

And I am glad—more glad than 
about most things I have done in 
my life—that I turned to that young 
friend of mine and said: ‘Naw, 
Tabus, I’m goin’ swimmin’ with 
you. I'd rather go swimmin’ with 
you any old day in the week. We'll 
go swimmin’ up a storm.” 

I remember that phrase ‘“‘swim- 
min’ up a storm” very vividly; it 
was used to describe any whole- 
hearted, enjoyable effort. I still do 
not know its origin. But I'll never 
forget the look on Tabus’s face 
when he realized that I really did 
want to go ‘‘swimmin’ up a storm” 
with him. 

It was nearly sunset when we re- 
turned, and supper was waiting. 
My mother had gone out that after- 
noon and had not returned. My 
aunt, a senior in a college which 
was accused of teaching young 
women social amenities and very 
little else, was absolutely furious. 
She impressed on me in very harsh 
terms that I had broken a social 
engagement to go swimming with 
a little Negro boy and that while 
Negroes were all right, really, they 
were not fit subjects to justify a 
broken social engagement. She said 
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she had spoken to my grandfather 
and that he was going to give me 
a good talking-to. 

After dinner that fateful night, he 

bade me sit on a little footstool be- 

_ fore his own big wing-back leather 
chair. I was mortally afraid, and I 
thought the reprimand was going 
to be most severe. Instead, he 
smiled very gently and told me it 
was a good thing I had done that 
day and not a bad one, as my aunt 
had told me. He said my only mis- 
take was in not telling Mrs. Whit- 
taker that I could not accept her 
invitation and that I must apologize 
to her. But that I was right in 
what I had done! 

My grandfather said that, because 
of customs, there were many things 
done against the Negroes. which 
were wrong. He said the time 
would come, sometime in my life- 
time, when the Negro would find 
his place in the world and that it 
would come about because boys like 
myself would grow up to realize 
many things which he could not 
explain. 

He told me to remember the 
Negroes’ soft and gentle manner, 
and their tenderness and kindness, 
which they are born with, and 
to think of the music and the 
lovely ways they have about them 
of singing and being generous—too 
generous. And he told me al- 

ways to do what I thought was 
right and honest, which was 
the most important thing, even 
more important than any single 
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kind of injustice. And then he 
quoted me his famous passage from 
the Bible which begins, ‘“Whatso- 
ever things are true, Whatsoever 
things are honest..." And then 
he bade me go along to bed. 

It was many years before | 
realized how really extraordinary 
that counsel was, coming from a 
country lawyer, unknown and un- 
remembered: a Southerner born just 
after the end of the Civil War and 
reared in the midst of unbridled 
racial prejudice and the antago- 
nism of a defeated people to the 
liberal ideas of their victors. 

When I saw Tabus in London 
the other day, all these things came 
back in that peculiar sort of rush 
when long-forgotten things leap 
back into the mind, not because they 
are summoned forth but because 
some lock is turned and the remem- 
brances come cascading out un- 
checked. 

It seemed that the hot summer 
sunlight spilled onto that gray 
street and that cold, wet smell of 
it was supplanted by the strange 
bitter-sweet odors of the swamp- 
lands. 

And then I noticed rather ap- 
prehensively that Tabus had called 
me “Mister Will.” I didn’t like 
the sound of it. And when I 
asked him to come along with me 
and have a coffee to talk over old 
times again, he hesitated, shy and 
embarrassed. 

After a very round-about discus- 
sion, in which my invitation was 
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offered in ways more dubious than 
an amendment to a treaty, we finally 
went into one of those cafeteria- 
looking places for tea. Tabus, I 
noticed, looked guiltily from the 
corner of his eye as though he were 
breaking some military regulation— 
or earning that new shotgun again 
by helping the bootleggers. 

Fortunately, there were only 
English people present, and I rather 
suspected it was approval I saw in 
their faces. I hope Tabus saw it 
too. His face was much brighter 
now and part of it seemed to be 
due to the fact that he had found 
a very satisfactory solution to what 
had been apparent to us both as a 
dilemma when we first met. For 
a few brief moments we talked 
warmly of the old times together. 

I asked Tabus to dinner with me 
that night. I was only as insistent 
as I dared, and at one time was 
fairly exasperated. Tabus main- 
tained stoutly and with almost piti- 
ful pride that he had promised to 
meet some boys. This, I knew, was 
a proud lie, but I also knew that 
I could not press the matter too far. 
So we finally decided to have 
another cup of tea and talk a little 
longer. 

As I went to the counter to fetch 
it, I met an officer whom I knew 
and in my own memory is relegated 
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to a place more dire than any region 
of the nameless. He was standing 
beside me in the inevitable English 
queue. 

“Hell!” he said, “are you sitting 
with that nigger G. I. over there?” 

But I merely said, “Yes, I'm with 
that nigger, and he is one of my 
oldest friends.” We stood perhaps 
five minutes in that queue there- 
after, saying nothing. 

When I turned to walk back to 
my table, Tabus was no longer 
there. He was gone, vanished into 
the wet, gray afternoon. 

I stood there for a moment on 
the corner, and I could see young 
Tabus again, walking forlornly 
away from the vine-covered porch 
that summer afternoon, his young 
shoulders just a little hunched, and 
his head down, his black feet shov- 
ing the grey soil of the path in an 
attitude of dismay which even the 
supreme artistry of a Chaplin could 
never recreate. And I thought of 
Tabus the man again, in his neat 
uniform and the bizarrely pathetic 
stitching around that single stripe 
that made Tabus a Private, First 
Class, here in London, 3,000 miles 
from the beloved sun of his South. 

My grandfather was right, I'll 
always believe that—and, in own 
Biblical language—‘‘whatsoever 
things are honest” will some day 
“come to pass.” 
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>> IN AT LEAST one part 


Prejudice in — of the United States, it is con- 


sidered somewhat of a disgrace 
By Julius Jackson to have white skin. 
On St. Thomas in the U. S.- 
owned Virgin Islands, there is a French colony of about 1,000 
members in a little fishing village on the northern side of the 
island. These poverty-stricken whites who came from the 
French island of St. Barthelemy in the last 70 years are looked 
upon with contempt by the colored islanders. 

Derisively called Chachas by the Negroes and showing un- 
mistakable signs of malnutrition, these whites face a prejudice 
not unlike that facing Negroes in Dixie. Marriage of a colored 
girl to one of these white Frenchmen virtually makes the bride 
an outcast in the colored community. 

Among Negro islanders, the saying is that “the Chachas are 
all right in their place.” 

Copyright, Negro Digest, February, 1944 


>> FEW SMALL musical 


Whi sica f Gy mnastics 8fUPS ever achieved the fame 


which haloes big dance bands; 

Condensed from Look fewer still ever reach the big 
money. A currently notable 
exception: the infectious, facile and—above all—exciting King 
Cole Trio, the musical team most likely to strum its way into the 
headlines of 1945. 

Sparked by Nat (King) Cole, a 28-year-old pianist with 
quicksilver hands and a soft, sly voice, the Trio was formed in 
1937, has been renowned in California for almost five years. 
But only in the past few months have the King, guitarist Oscar 
Moore and bassist Johnny Miller thrilled to the joy of national 
discovery, heard the clamor for their pixilating musical gym- 
nastics amplify to din proportions. 

As a pianist, Cole ranks with the best—the late Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Teddy Wilson. As a group, the trio rates equally 
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high. It can play anything—ballads, light classics, hot jazz— 
with distinctly personalized sophistication. Musicians’ verdict: 
it is the finest small combination to emerge since the hallowed 
Benny Goodman quartet. The public’s reaction: the trio’s 
newest phonograph record album (Capitol) is so complete a 
sell-out that the King can’t buy one himself. 

Copyright, Look, January 9, 1945 


B, VWI /, >> THE BRIGHTEST new 
Boxing y al star in the prizefight world is an 


18-year-old Negro high-school 

Condensed from Life boy from Philadelphia named 

William Marshall Arnold. In 

less than a year of professional boxing Welterweight Arnold has 

knocked out 28 of 30 opponents and lost only one bout. This 
is even better than the Joe Louis record. 

Billy Arnold’s boxing career started three years ago in the 
courtyard of Philadelphia’s Franklin High School when he got 
into a fight, got knocked down, got up and won. A passing ~ 
instructor, impressed by Billy's performance, offered him boxing 
lessons. 

A year ago Billy entered the professional ring, has already 
earned enough to buy a new home for his widowed mother and 
10 brothers and sisters. Now a high-school senior, Billy takes 
a pre-engineering course which, he says, helps him considerably 
in his profession. “Sometimes,” explains Billy, “I have to throw 
a left hook because of the geometrical angles involved.” 

Copyright, Life, December 4, 1944 


V): >> THE ONLY known Negro 
ops n ttamins biological assayer is Joseph T. 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier Richardson, who is employed in 


. " that capacity at Medical College 
of Virginia in Richmond. It is 


his job to safeguard the health of all Virginians by testing food 
materials such as milk, bread, ice cream and other vitamin 
products for their quantity and quality of Vitamin D. How 
Richardson came to be employed in this unique position 1s as 
bizarre as the afflux of science itself. 

Not having funds with which to attend a medical college in 
1933, he convinced Dr. William T. Sanger, dean of Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, that he should be hired by the college. He was 
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given a job to care for and breed rats with the object of establish- 
ing a colony for Vitamin D work. 

Then he prevailed upon Dr. R. J. Main, physiologist and 
pharmacologist, under whom he was working, to train him for 
assay work. Dr. Main consented. Richardson, a Negro, attended 
classes with regular white students at Medical College of Virginia, 
Not even once was there an objection or an act of humiliation 
on the part of white students. 

Upon setting up the assay laboratory in 1934, the college sent 
Richardson on a tour of research laboratories. On his return the 
assay work improved to such a point that Virginia, by law, in 
1936, declared the Medical College to be the official vitamin 
assay laboratory of the Division of Chemistry of Virginia. 

Unsung, Richardson not only protects the health of the people 
of Virginia, he is one of the world’s authorities on the care and 
breeding of rats for experimental purposes. 

Copyright, December 9, 1944, By Pittsburgh Courier 


GOD WAS in a magnifi- 


cent mood when he created 


Condensed from New York the voice box of Arthur Lee 
Amsterdam News (Georgia Boy) Simpkins, the 
By Abe Hill handsome chocolate-colored ten- 


or, ringing the bells of loud praise down at the Latin Quarter on 
Broadway—where the nightly crowds provide eloquent testimony 
to his superlatively fine voice—a voice rich and resonant, flexible, 
moving and sensitive. 

Arthur Lee sings songs of all people. He fills the Jewish 
lament, Eli Eli, with more passion than Al Jolson. Vesta la Jubba 
from the opera, Pagliacci, also a part of his repertoire, is pro- 
jected with tremendous dramatic force. 

The Latin Quarter has a star and the Latin Quarter has a per- 
sonality which is going to be heard from. Arthur Lee already 
under contract to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, may be the leading man 
to Lena Horne in her next starring vehicle. 

Perhaps he is the long sought for leading man for Lena. He 
has the looks, and if one is to judge by his stage presence at the 
Latin Quarter, he will undoubtedly be just as much at home 
before the cameras as he is in the Broadway spotlight. 

Arthur Lee Simpkins, born in Augusta, Georgia, and having 
lived most of his life in Los Angeles, has been singing for ten 
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By Virginia Ridgeway 
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years. He has appeared at the Hollywood Bowl, the Florentine 
Garden with such stars as Fannie Brice and Lou Walters and was 
at one time the voice front for Earl Hines band. 

Louis B. Mayer, his contractor, had him booked into the Latin 
Quarter. He is the only Negro in the sprawling floor show. 
It was to be an experiment—booking the Negro singer. With the 
audience giving him a tremendous reception, it was only a few 
nights later that Arthur was re-billed and made the star of 
the show. Copyright, New York Amsterdam News, October 29, 1944 


Whiskey >> UNIQUE in the history 


of bombardments is one that 


Condensed from Southwest Review brought rejoicing to the be- 


sieged. During the bitter fight- 
ing of the Civil War, Corpus’ 
Christi was bombarded by a blockading Federal fleet. A number 
of the shells failed to explode. 

One dud landed on the field belonging to an old German. At 
that time powder for the Confederates was scarce. The farmer 
looked long and covetously at the shell but hesitated to drill out 
the fuse, fearing that the disturbance might cause it to explode. 
Finally, he assigned the task to a Negro slave, giving him im- 
plements and a container for the powder, then retired to the 
safety of his house to await developments. A short time later 
the slave joined him. 

“There ain’t no powder, Suh. This is whiskey.” 

The farmer sniffed it. The odor was fragrant, authentic, 
tempting. But there was a chance it had been poisoned by crafty 
Federals. He poured out a generous portion and gave it to the 
Negro, who drained the cup and smacked his lips. 

“That's fine whiskey, Boss. I’m obliged to you mightily.” 

He tottered away in high spirits and later spread the glad 
tidings. An immediate search was launched. Ten more duds 
were opened and a joyful celebration followed. 

Later it was learned that the men under Captain Kitteredge 
of the Federals, after having made away with a barrel of his 
best bourbon, had removed the charges from the shells on deck 
and had substituted the liquor which they enjoyed while on 
watch. In the excitement of the bombardment, they had fired 
their hidden treasure at the enemy. 

Copyright, Southwest Review, Autumn, 1944 
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A NEGRO railroad agent in Africa had been reprimanded re- 
peatedly for doing things without orders from headquarters and one 
day his boss received the following telegram: 

“Tiger on freight platform eating conductor. Wire instructions.” 


The Milwaukee Magazine 
WORLD WAR III complete with German V-26 rocket bombs 


had just about come to an end with virtually the entire human 
population of the earth wiped out. Only one man was left. He 
was a lone pilot of a British bomber. 

He speculated on where to go and finally decided that perhaps 
there was some life left in Africa, the one corner of the world 
that had escaped the war's fury. He pointed his plane southward 
and just as he was about to reach his destination, a terrible storm 
broke. He crashed into a wild jungle. He crawled from the wreck- 
age and realized he was dying. 

He fumbled in his pocket for a pencil and scrawled his last 
words on the ripped fuselage: “Here died the last man in the 
world. . . . June 26, 1983 .. .” 

Two monkeys watched intently from a nearby tree and when 
the pilot breathed his last came down to examine the scene. One 
of them came upon the last message. He read it slowly and then 
turned to the other monkey: “Well, I'll be damned! Now we've 
got to start this thing all over again.” Ralph Nelson 

DOWNED on a mission over Africa, an American pilot came 
face to face with a leering cannibal. The Yank snatched at his gun, 
but the cannibal made no move. He merely stood studying the 
aviator from every conceivable angle. 

“Why do you stare at me that way?” inquired the airman. 

“It’s part of my job,” returned the cannibal. ‘I’m the food in- 
spector !”” Randolph MacFarlan, Coronet 
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‘ | Skipper Lastic, first graduate of Booker T. 


school, gets his own ship 


Muleac Sheol Of Seamanship 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 
By Thyra Edwards 


HEN the S. S. Bert Wil- 
W liams recently slid down 

the ways at the Todd 

Ship Yard at Portland, 
Me., for a “shakedown,” Captain 
Clifton Lastic stood on the master’s 
bridge. 

The fourth Negro appointed to 
command an American vessel in the 
war, Captain Lastic, a mate on the 
§. S. Booker T. Washington from 
its maiden voyage, is the first 
“spiritual graduate” of the Mulzac 
School of Seamanship. 

Like most of the top officers 
whom Captain Hugh Mulzac se- 
lected for the Booker T’s maiden 
voyage, Lastic sailed under Mulzac’s 
command on the Yarmouth during 
those brief years when Garvey’s 
Black Star Line flourished and wa- 
tered the hopes and dreams of black 
men. That was in 1920. 


THYRA EDWARDS is a former Chi- 
cago social worker who now lives in 
New York and assists in public rela- 
tions work for the CIO National Mari- 
time Union. She was formerly connected 
with the Peoples Voice. 


The two men had not met since 
until Mulzac tracked him down 
and located him in Harlem, living 
quietly with his wife and sailing as 
chief mate on one of the three mu- 
nicipal tankers that work New 
York’s harbors. 

In his characteristically quiet, 
convincing manner Mulzac mar- 
shalled his arguments. He explained 
how important the success of this 
ship was to colored peoples all over 
the world. It wasn’t just a job. It 
was ‘opening up a great new field 
that had been closed, especially to 
American Negroes. 

“Everybody is watching this ship 
all over the world,” Mulzac told 
Lastic. “This first trip will either 
widen or end our chances at sea for 
a long time to come.” 

“I told the Old Man,” Lastic 
says, ‘See here, I’ve got a job. A 
job where I’m home nights. I don’t 
want to go monkeying around ocean 
going.” 

His wife, a trained nurse, held a 
supervisory position in a New York 
clinic. They had an attractive apart- 
ment, many friends, good paying 
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jobs which they could probably 
hold the rest of their lives. Lastic 
had won his position in a civil 
service examination where he stood 
ninth on a list of 2000 competitors. 

Mulzac convinced him. And with 
Cecil Blackman, another old salt of 
the Black Star Line days, whom 
Mulzac selected as his chief radio 
operator, Clifton Lastic made the 
journey from New York to the 
California shipyards at Wilmington 
to take the Booker T. out. 

That was in October, 1942. When 
they brought the Booker T. to port 
last June, Lastic had completed 
seven voyages with Mulzac. At 
Mulzac’s insistence he signed off to 
prepare for examinations for his 
master’s ticket. In September he got 
it—a license to sail any ship, any 
tonnage, in any sea. 

“On the Booker T. we set out to 
do a little job,” Captain Mulzac 
reminded him. “We set out to ad- 
vance the men. Everybody knows 
the Booker T. Everybody’s watched 
her. They know we can do the job. 
We've got to have so many ships 
like her nobody will turn around to 
look at a Negro captain. It’s time 
you got a ship, boy.” 

“Actually,” Lastic says with con- 
vincing sincerity, “I’m tired of the 
sea. We've taken many a good shel- 
lacking these two years. Storms, the 
wolf packs (subs). Lady Luck has 
smiled on us a couple of times. Let 
the kids have it now, I say. But 
from the first, the Old Man,” as he 
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affectionately refers to Mulzac, “had 
his heart set on my getting a com. 
mand. I was his white-haired boy. 
I know the sea as he does, know 
every job on a ship, except the 
steward’s department. I never 
cooked—not even an egg.” 

Lastic, who is 44 years, broad, 
brown and handsome, was born at 
Castries, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. There are perhaps 65,000 
souls on the whole island. He be- 
came a U. S. citizen when he mar- 
ried Mae Clark from Boston, who 
made an American out of him. 

“It’s a little island,” he says, 
speaking of St. Lucia, “about 44 
square miles. We've quite a his- 
tory. We've changed hands seven- 
teen times between the British and 
the French. So we speak neither 
French nor English but a sort of 
French patois.” 

Actually Captain Lastic speaks 
the beautiful English of the British 
Isles, flavored with the salty phrases 
of the sea. He came by his polished 
English, he explains, by years of 
living in the British Isles. Today 
Cardiff, Wales, seems more home 
to him than Castries, St. Lucia. 

The island’s excellent harbor was 
the center of his life from the time 
he could remember. He hung 
around the docks, prowled in and 
out of the schooners, got to know 
their masters, and followed the 
sailors on their bouts in town. 

“I loved listening to their tall 
tales. I admired the way they 
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squandered their money, the way 
they got stinko (drunk), the way 
they beat up the police. They were 
so strong and so free. I loved them. 
I wanted to be like them,”’ he con- 
fesses. 

At school the headmaster con- 
stantly stood him in the corner for 
watching out of the window, where 
he could glimpse the topsails of the 
two-masters or hear the scraping as 
the men cleaned the ships’ bottoms, 
instead of keeping his eyes on the 
slate and doing his sums. 

His particular friend was the 
Dutch skipper, Captain Allen Sim- 
mons. 

When Cliff was thirteen, he 
stowed away on the captain’s ship. 

“Once we were out to sea you can 
bet I made myself handy. I wanted 
the Skipper to like me. I wanted 
the men to be glad I was along, too. 
In the focsle nights I listened to 
them talking about the girls they'd 
had in port. I was the youngest so 
I had the topmost bunk in the dark- 
est corner of the focsle. From there 
I looked down at them, gaping with 
admiration,” he describes the early 
days of that first voyage. 

“When we put into Castries it was 
early afternoon, about June, I guess. 
I was ready for home. I was salty 
then, very salty. 

“I'd been busy writing love let- 
ters for sailors but it never struck 
me to write home,” he says, as 
though thinking of it now for the 
first time. ‘‘And my mother, bless 


her, never chided me for it. She 
figured I'd shipped out at last and 
after a day or two of fretting ac- 
cepted it. After that she was recon- 
ciled to it the rest of her life. 

The ship’s officers liked this 
bright lad with the steel muscles, 
willing legs and ready smile. ‘“Why 
don’t you save your money and go 
to school,” they said in one of the 
long evenings when the kid was 
hanging around their cabins. 

At the close of the war he took 
their advice and entered the Tech- 
nical College of Cardiff where he 
studied navigation during 1919-20. 

“When we brought the Booker 
T. into Cardiff,”’ he said, “the Lord 
Mayor came aboard ship, wearing 
his massive chain of office and all 
that. He had dinner with the ship’s 
officers and gave the Old Man the 
key to the city. By that time the 
word had got around ‘Cliff's in 
town’ and the town didn’t settle 
back until the Booker T. pulled out 
a couple of weeks later.” 

After school in Cardiff he went 
“stinko” all over the continent, 
shipped out on a Belgian ship, saw 
the world, and beached in the 
USS.A. for shore life. 

The S. S. Bert Williams is of the 
Blidberg Rothschild Line. 

“Will you have a mixed crew?” 
I asked him. 

“Oh, definitely,” he answered. 
“The Booker T. has flung the lie to 
all who say men of different colors 
cannot work and live together.” 
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COLOR 


CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


What Hath God Wrought? In 
Louisville, Ky., the State’s Attorney 
ruled illegal attendance by Negroes 
and whites at the same Presbyterian 
seminary to train ministers. 

Food For Thought. In Italy, 
hungry families who are too friend- 
ly with Negro soldiers find it dif- 
ficult to get food and clothing from 
American relief authorities. 


Strictly U.S.A. In England, a 
Negro sailor was turned away from 
a American Red Cross club by an 
official who told him: ‘This isn’t 
an English club; it’s an American 


one. - 


Blues For A Bluecoat. In Dur- 
ham, N. C., a white policeman 
faced disciplinary action because he 
refused to participate in the annual 
police physical training school. His 
reason: two Negro policemen were 
in the same class. 


For Supermen Only. In Paris, 
Nazi troops placed signs over all 
large hotels and stores during their 
occupation which warned: ‘Blacks 
Not Allowed.” 

Buy! Buy! Blackbird! In New 
Orleans, La., Negro war bond work- 
ers were barred from a meeting of 
war finance directors which gath- 
ered to hear Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau. 
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A Bleeding Shame! In Italy, 
Negro and white blood is used 
interchangeably in transfusions for 
wounded soldiers at the front but 
censors refuse to allow release of 
the story to American newspapers 
because ‘we aren’t trying to change 
conditions back home.” 


Fiery Revenge. In Chicago, a 
ten-year-old white boy set fire to 
three Negro homes because ‘‘some 
colored boys beat me up.” 


Doctor’s Dilemma. In Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 11 Negro doctors went 
into the courts to compel the board 
of the city’s general hospital to per- 
mit them to practice there. 


Nuts to Nightingale. In Buf- 
falo, N. Y., a Negro nurse who 
answered an emergency call from a 
hospital for help in a polio epi- 
demic was rejected for service be- 
cause of her color. 


Reels Without Race. In Holly- 
wood, Warner Brothers are filming 
the story of the Springfield Plan, 
which espouses racial tolerance, but 
not a single Negro is in the movie. 


Too, Too Liberal! In Chicago, 
five liberals resigned from the Civil 
Liberties Committee board because 
it was too interested in racial 
relations. 


{| Versatile Canada Lee went from violinist 
to jockey to boxer to Broadway star 


Vothing Big Bigger 


Condensed from Current Biography 


6“ LL MY life,” said Can- 
“A ada Lee once, “I’ve been 
on the verge of being 
something. I’m almost 
becoming a concert violinist and I 
run away to the races. I’m almost 
a good jockey and I go overweight. 
I'm almost a champion prize fighter 
and my eyes go bad.” 

Today, though, there is no “‘al- 
most” about his success. Since his 
rise to fame overnight as Bigger 
Thomas in the stage version of 
Richard Wright's Native Son in 
1941, he has become, next to Paul 
Robeson, the best-known Negro 
actor on the American stage. 

He was born Leonard Lionel 
Cornelius Canegata; Canegata was 
a Danish name taken by his West 
Indian forefathers. His grandfather 
had been an importer and ship- 
owner in the West Indies, and his 
father had shipped to New York 
as a cabin boy and stayed there. 

Canada was born May 3, 1907, 
in Manhattan’s San Juan Hill dis- 
trict and went to school at PS. 
No. 5 in Harlem. James Cornelius 
and Lydia (Whaley) Canegata, un- 
like the parents of Bigger Thomas, 
were able to give their son many 


cultural advantages, and at seven he 
was studying the violin under 
Negro composer J. Rosamond John- 
son, and soon after playing Drdla’s 
“Serenade” in a student concert at 
Aeolian Hall. 

But apparently he had inherited 
a spirit of adventure. At fourteen 
he grew bored with school and the 
violin and ran away to the races at 
Saratoga, chiefly in order to im- 
press an eleven-year-old damsel 
who, in Lee’s words, ‘‘didn’t even 
care if I existed.” 

Lee was a jockey at Belmont, 
Aqueduct, and Jamaica and on the 
Canadian circuit, but he never had 
a “good hand” on a horse, he ad- 
mits now. “I only came close to 
winning a couple of times.” After 
three or four years of life as a 
jockey, then as an exerciser when 
he grew overweight, he returned 
home practically penniless, to find 
his damsel totally unimpressed. 

He didn’t know what to do for a 
living until he ran into a friend 
who had turned prize fighter, and 
remembered that he had _ success- 
fully taken on the fighter years be- 
fore. He therefore went into the 
basement of the near-by Methodist 
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Church to put the boxing gloves on 
for the first time, and the trainer 
immediately took him in hand. 
Within a short time he had won 
ninety out of 100 amateur fights 
and had acquired the national ama- 
teur lightweight title; by 1926 he 
was able to turn professional. 

During the next few years he was 
to fight in more than 200 profes- 
sional bouts, losing only about 
twenty-five of them, to move up 
from lightweight to leading con- 
tender for the welterweight cham- 
pionship, and to acquire the name 
“Canada Lee’ when the late an- 
nouncer Joe Humphries refused to 
wrestle any longer with ‘Lee Cane- 
gata.” 

Battling such men as Jack Brit- 
ton, Vince Dundee, Izzy Grove, 
Bucky Lawless, and Jimmy Britt, 
Lee had made and spent something 
under $100,000 before he had to 
quit the ring in 1933: a blow had 
detached the retina of one eye, and 
he was almost going blind. 

The realization that he was 
through in the ring was a sad one 
for Canada Lee, and he has never 
lost his love for the fighting game. 
“Boxing, that’s like hot music,”’ he 
says. “You have to think. You 
feint to make the other guy do what 
you want him to do. That's the 
fun, not nailing him.” 

Fighting gave him stage pres- 
ence, he believes, and neither his 
cauliflower ears nor his broken nose 
handicap him in the kind of roles 
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he plays. “In the ring I learned 
balance and fluidity of movement. 
There I learned that when I made a 
false move I had to correct it in a 
hurry.” 

In 1934 Lee was almost broke 
again: he had returned to music, 
leading his own jazz band, but no 
one compared him with Louis Arm- 
strong. 

He began his acting career en- 
tirely by accident. “I played the 
fiddle but I just bulldozed,” he says. 
“When it came to the easy pas- 
sages, I could play them, but not 
much else. I was wondering what I 
was going to do. I couldn’t stand 
the idea of a routine job; I just 
couldn't do it. I kept telling my- 
self, “You gotta work like other 
people work.’ 

“I’m walking through the Har- 
lem ‘Y’ one day and saw Frank 
Wilson casting a play. I always 
admired actors and stuff—romance, 
glamour, you know—and I sat 
down about three rows back of the 
others watching. Wilson finally 
called the names of everybody and 
when he got to me I was on the 
verge of saying, ‘Oh, I’m just a 
spectator.” But somebody else 
shouted out, ‘Canada Lee!’ I 
thought, ‘Oh, what can I lose?’’” 

The readings were for the WPA 
production of Brother Mose, and 
Canada Lee was given a part in the 
production. From then on he was 
an actor. He played the part of 
Blacksnake in the Theatre Union 
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revival of Stevedore; he played 
Banquo in the Federal Theatre's 
Negro Macbeth, making friends 
with its producer, Orson Welles; he 
played Jean Christophe in Havti; he 
had a minor role in Mamba’s 
Daughters when. it went on tour. “I 
never studied acting once,” Lee 
says; ‘you don’t have to study.” 

When Orson Welles got ready to 
cast Native Son he knew exactly 
whom he wanted for the part of 
Bigger Thomas, and early in 1941 
John Houseman asked Lee to read 
the part. “When I read Richard 
Wright’s novel,” Lee said after the 
play opened, “I never thought I'd 
be Bigger Thomas... . It isn't 
dificult for me to play Bigger 
Thomas. I’ve known guys like 
Bigger Thomas all my life. I saw 
them at the racetracks. When I 
was there they were a haven for ex- 
convicts, thieves, and all kinds of 
cut-throats. I saw some in school 
and I grew up with some pretty 
tough guys. Some of them are in 
jail now and some of them went to 
the electric chair.” 

But he doesn’t believe he him- 
self has much in common with Big- 
ger, the Chicago Negro whom racial 
animosities finally drive to murder. 
“I knew guys who were hungry to 
death, and I knew guys who said 
being colored was a bar to every- 
thing they hoped to be, but it 
wasn’t so with me. I never had a 
tough break.” 

Native Son, which had its Broad- 
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way opening in the spring of 1941, 
was “by all odds the strongest 
drama of the season,” according to 
Time Magazine; and Lee’s por- 
trait of Bigger Thomas was hailed 
as “the most vital piece of acting 
on the current stage.” 

Lee said of Native Son: “We're 
making history in the theatre. The 
Negro has never been given the 
scope that I’m given in this play. 
Now things are going to happen. 
Now they'll think of the Negro as 
an actor and not as some butler- 
valet type, some ignorant person. 
. . . This play will give writers an 
opportunity to do things.” 

But it seemed that few writers 
were capable of producing a Native 
Son. Lee appeared in William 
Saroyan’s Across the Board on To- 
morrow Morning in 1942, but its 
run was short. He then accepted a 
part in South Pacific, which told the 
story of a cynical, individualistic 
Negro sailor who refuses to help 
in the war against the Japanese 
until he sees that no man can stand 
alone; the play opened in December 
1943 and ran for only five perform- 
ances. 

Not long afterward came the 
premiére of Lifeboat, an Alfred 
Hitchcock film in which Lee had 
played the part of a Negro steward. 
This was not only attacked from 
many quarters because of its exalta- 
tion of Nazi cunning, but Lee’s role 
was criticized as giving the usual 
cliché picture of the Negro. 


ll 
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More successful than any of these 
in making the American public 
aware of the Negro as a human be- 
ing rather than as “some butler- 
valet type’ was New World 
A-Coming, a radio series by Roi 
Ottley which was presented every 
Sunday afternoon over Manhattan’s 
radio station WMCA. In this Lee 
served as narrator. 

During the same year Lee ap- 
peared in many other radio shows 
which had much the same purpose. 
He was master of ceremonies for a 
program given over NBC during 
Negro Newspaper Week, empha- 
sizing Negro contributions to the 
war effort. He appeared on a new 
radio feature, Tolerance Through 
Music. He made one of the drama 
episodes on Mutual’s Green Valley, 
U.S.A. “an effective plea for racial 
harmony.” Nor did he confine him- 
self to Negro roles: he was the nar- 
rator on a half-hour dramatic show 
over NBC entitled Unofficial Am- 
bassadors, for which he was chosen 
for his acting ability. 

On the stage, his next role after 
that in South Pacific was in Anna 
Lucasta, whose players he had 
coached before the opening. The 
play had originally been presented 
in Harlem by the American Negro 
Theatre. When it was brought to 
Broadway, Lee offered to lend his 
name to the production by taking a 
small role because he believed in 
the significance of the play—a study 


of the Negro as an individual rather 
than as a racial figure. 

There had been some rumors that 
he would star in a production of 
Emperor Jones late in 1944, but 
instead he accepted the role of 
Caliban in a production of The 
Tempest. His only previous ap- 
pearance in a Shakespearean role 
had been at the Studio Theatre of 
the New School of Social Research 
in the spring of 1944, when he ap- 
peared as Othello. 

Stocky, broad-shouldered, every 
inch an ex-boxer, Lee says he al- 
ways has to have excitement. “I 
have to fight, get on a horse, see 
lots of people, even try to write 
songs. It’s all there pushing out of 
me somehow and I don’t know 
why, got to do something, got to 
be somebody.” 

In addition to all his other activi- 
ties, he is the father of a lively 
young son, Carl Vincent Canegata 
(Lee was married to Juanita Waller 
in December 1925) ; for a time he 
owned a Harlem restaurant, the 


‘Chicken Coop, which set out “the 


best Southern fried chicken and 
French fried sweet potatoes you 
ever ate’; and in 1941 he was 
training and financing Buddy 
Moore, a young Negro heavy- 
weight, working at this nearly every 
day. 

He lives in a penthouse apart- 
ment from which one sees the pano- 
rama of the Hudson River and New 


Jersey. 
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(Scene: Part of a passenger coach 
in a train headed south, after pass- 
ing through Maryland. Two double 
seats, facing each other, are occu- 
pied by three soldiers. One of them 
has his feet up on the fourth empty 
seat opposite him. Next to each of 
these double seats are two more 
double seats facing in the direction 
the train is going. The one behind 
the seat in which the two soldiers 
are sitting is occupied by a sour- 
looking old man of about fifty-five. 
He is staring out of the window. 
Next to him is a young woman 
reading a magazine. They are not 
together. In the seat next to the 
one occupied by the single soldier 


BEN BENGAL was the author of 
smashing one-act play Plant In The 
Sun produced by Orson Welles’ Mercury 
Theatre some years back. Later it was 
staged in Britain where Paul Robeson 
took the part of a strike leader. At 
present Bengal is a Hollywood screen 
writer. This play All Aboard was writ- 
ten for the War Writers’ Board which 
assembles scripts for men in the armed 
forces to perform themselves. It is dedi- 
cated to Robeson. 
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Jim Crow car loses two customers 
in this play written for the Army 


Condensed from Theatre Arts 


By Ben Bengal 


is a middle-aged couple. The con- 
ductor passes through and indicates 
to the soldier to take his feet off 
the seat.) 

BaKOKus. (the one whose feet 
were up on the empty seat, staring 
out of the window) Boys, this is 
the life! Good chow under your 
belt, stretched out like the Lord in 
France, scootin’ along through the 
country at sixty miles an hour, the 
moon, the moon, the silvery moon 
sailing along beside you like a fat 
and happy rich uncle. What else can 
a guy ask for? 

JACKSON. (the one seated beside 
BaKoKus) Git a load of him, will 
yuh? 

SHREVEPORT. (the one opposite 
BAKOKus, good-humoredly) Duck, 
Boys! Bakokus is shootin’ the 
breeze again. (He is fiddling with 
a medallion.) 

JACKSON. (to BAKOKus) Whad- 
da you got tuh be so happy about, 
Bakky? You're in the army, your 
furlough is over—and you're 
headed back for those torture cham- 
bers they call tanks, remember? 


By Ben Bengal 
Published In Theatre Arts "Monthly (September, 1944) 
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BAKOKUS. (assuming an air of 
great aggrievement) That’s a hellu- 
va thing tuh do, Jackson, lowerin’ 
my morale like that. 

JACKSON. How many times must 
I tell you that my name ain’t Jack- 
son? 

Bakokus. You use tuh to be a 
truck-driver, right? Well, when I 
wuz pushin’ a hack, all truck-drivers 
were Jackson—especially the ones 
from Philly! (contemptuously) 
Philly! Now there’s a 4F town for 


SHREVEPORT, Ah suppose New 
York is strictly 1A. 

Bakokus. (archly) Need I say 
more? 

JACKSON. Boy, I wouldn’t live in 
New York if they gave me the 
place. 

BaKoKus. That’s good. Because 
if they gave you the place, J 
wouldn’t live in it. 

SHREVEPORT. Now, as for me, 
ah’ll take New Orleans. 

Bakokus. And what's so spe- 
cial about New Orleans? Flying 
cockroaches four inches long — 
(shudders)—ugh, why did I have 
to remind myself? Hot, sticky, 
damp — 

Jackson. Like New York in the 
summer! 

Bakokus. Look who’s talkin’! 
You’d think Philadelphia was in 
Southern California. 

SHREVEPORT. Did you ever take 
a girl out in a canoe on a bayou in 
the moonlight! 

BakoKus. Good title for a song, 
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Shreveport. In a canoe on a bayou 
in the moonlight? 

SHREVEPORT. Yes, sit, Louisiana 
for me! Best goddam state in the 
union! 

Ox_p MAN. (seated behind the 
two boys) You said it, son! That's 
mah home state too. 

BaKOKus. Sold to the two Sou- 
thern gentlemen. (to JACKSON) 
Boy, will you please take Louisiana 
and wrap it up? 

Jackson. Will you please take 
yourself and dry up? 

BaKoKus. I thought you came 
from Shreveport, Shreveport. 

SHREVEPORT. Ah do. That’s in 
Louisiana. 

BAKOKUuS. Oh, is it? (mock coy- 
ness) Pardon my geography. 

SHREVEPORT. Ever been in New 
Orleans? 

BAKOKUS. 
three day pass. 

SHREVEPORT. Got New York 
beat a mile. 

OLD MAN. That's the truth, son! 

BaAKoKus. What is this, do they 
put echoes in these cars now? 

Conpuctor. (as he comei 
through the train again) Centre 
ville! Five minutes! Centreville! 

(BAKOKUS and JACKSON get up 
to stretch, SHREVEPORT gets it 
volved with his baggage. JACKSON 
looks out the window and whistle 
as he sees a girl.) 

BaKoKus. Whaddaya got there, 
Jackson ? 

Jackson (calling through the 
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window) Hiya, babe. (He groans 
as the girl evidently leaves.) 

(Enter LANNY, a Negro soldier, 
about twenty-three, and his mother, 
a woman of about fifty, short, fat 
and very self-conscious. She is car- 
rying a large cloth handbag which 
contains all her luggage, etc. The 
soldier looks around for a seat as he 
approaches where the boys are 
seated. 

LANNY'S MOTHER /ooks a little 
uncertainly at the soldiers and then 
sits down opposite SHREVEPORT. 
When he finishes with his baggage, 
he looks up and sees the Negro wo- 
man, whereupon he gets up, turns 
quickly and comes face to face with 
LANNY. He turns on his heels and 
exits. LANNY'’S face reflects ill-sup- 
pressed resentment as he notices 
this. BAKOKUS and JACKSON are 
embarrassed. The Negro woman 
gestures to her son to sit down. He 
does so, the anger still glowing on 
his face.) 

BAKOKUS. (trying to cover up) 
What outfit you with, bud? 

LANNY. (still resentful) Anti- 
aircraft, 

Bakokus. Duck hunters, eh? 
How d’you like it? 

LANNY. Ah like it right fine. 


Bakokus. This your home 
town? 
LANNY. Naw—this is where 


ah’m stationed. Ah live down Mis- 
sissippi way. That’s where we 
headed for. 
BAKOKUS. 
mother ? 


(gesturing) Your 
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LANNY. Uhuh. She never tol’ me 
she wuz comin’. Jist walked in— 
jist when ah wuz gettin’ me a fur- 
lough an’ fixin’ tuh go home. 

LANNY’s Morner. But, Lanny- 
boy, you know ah didn’ get no let- 
ter goin’ on fo’ weeks, an’ ah wuz 
worried. Worried mebbe you wuz 
sick or sump’n. 

LANNY. You know ah don’ 
write much, mom, an’ in mah last 
letteh, ah warned you we wuz goin’ 
on manoeuvres. 

MoTHER. But dat ain’ right, 
Lanny-boy. Yuh know if ah don’ 
hear from yuh, ah goes outa mah 
mind. 

LANNY. Well, it’s done now— 
t’ain’t no sense goin’ all over it 
again. 

MortuHer. Ah still cain’ git over 
how wonderful you looks in dat 
uniform. 

LANNY. Ah don’ look no dif- 
ferent than anybody else. 

MoTHER. (excitedly) Dat’ jist it, 
Lanny-boy! Dat jist what so won- 
derful. 

LANNY. Aw, hush up, mom— 
now you jist don’ know -what you 
talkin’ about. 

MorTHER. Oh, ah knows what 
ah’m talkin’ about, awright. (gets 
up) 

LANNY. Where you goin’, mom? 

MOTHER. Out on duh platform. 
Got some sandwiches in mah bag. 

LANNY. Why cant yuh eat ‘em 
here? 

MoTHER. Now Lanny boy, yuh 
know ah cain’ eat widout offerin’ 
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and we ain’t got enough tuh offer 
all dese folks. 

LANNY. All right, but ah’ll go 
‘long with yuh. 

(LANNY and his mother exit as 
SHREVEPORT returns. They cross 
each other. SHREVEPORT reaches 
for his bags.) 

Bakokus. Whatta you doin’? 

SHREVEPORT. There are some 
empty seats in the next car. 

Bakokus. (surprised) Whatsa 
matter with here? 

SHREVEPORT. (Snorts) 
give you three guesses. 

Bakokus. (not understanding) 
Whatta you talkin’ about? I don’t 
get it. 

SHREVEPORT. For a smart guy, 
you can be pretty dumb sometimes. 


Ah'll 


Bakokus. What's going on 
here? 
SHREVEPORT. Look, Bakokus, 


ah’d rather move to the next car if 
you don’t mind. 

BAKOKUS. (getting a little sore) 
But I do mind. I don’t feel like 
movin’! 

SHREVEPORT. 
myself. 

(LANNY returns carrying a little 
medallion.) 

LANNY. (holding it out to 
SHREVEPORT) Ah found this on 
the platform. 

SHREVEPORT. (quickly) It ain't 
mine. 

LANNY. (slightly flustered) But 
ah saw you— 

SHREVE PORT. 


Okay—Ah'll go 


Ah told you it 


ain’t mine. 


February 


BAKOKUS. (gels up quickly, to 
LANNY) Just a minute, soldier. I'l] 
take it. 

(LANNY gives him medallion, 
turns and walks out.) 

BaKoxus. (flabbergasted) Well, 
I'll be damned. Whad yuh wanna 
do that for? 

SHREVEPORT. (festily) None 0’ 
your business. 

B’xoKus. But it /s your medal- 
lion. 

SHREVEPORT. So what of it? 

Bakokus. But I don’t get it— 

SHREVEPORT. Look, fella, it’sa 
free country. 

BakKokus. Wait a minute, wait a 
minute! Yuh can’t spit in a guy's 
face because it’s a free country. 

SHREVEPORT. Look, suppose we 
drop the subject. 

Bakoxus. No, I want you to ex- 
plain it to me. Maybe /’m wrong. 

OLD Man. (finally exploding to 
Bakokus) Shet up, you! Yuh hear 
me? Shet up! 

Bakokus. (whirls around) 
Christ, yuh scared the b’jesus outa 
me! What the hell’s the matter 
with you? 

MAN. (almost hysterically) 
Ah said shet up, that’s all, just shet 
up, y’understand, shet up! 

Bakokus. Why should I? 

OLD MAN. Because ah’m tellin’ 
you to, you — 

Bakokus. Who the heli died 
and left you the world, anyway? 

O_p MAN. None o’ your lousy 
business! (THE CONDUCTOR passes 
through.) Conductor! Conductor! 
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CoNDUCTOR. (approaches) Yes? 

O_tp MAN. Would you mind 
coming here for just a minute? 

Conpucror. What is it? 

OLD MAN. Isn’t this the station 
where nigras change to the, front 
car? 

Conpuctor. Well, yes, I guess 
it is. 

O_pD MAN (gestures off stage) 
Will you please tell them to move, 
then ? 

CONDUCTOR. 
allow soldiers— 

Otp Man. To hell with that. Ah 
ain't heard that they repealed the 
Jim Crow laws yet and ah demand 
that they get outa this car. 

Conpuctor. Okay, mister, just 
keep your shirt on. 

BAKOKUS. Oh, so you wanna 
fight the Civil War all over again, 
is that it? 

OLD MAN. Wish we could ’stead 
o’ messin’ around in a lotta places 
we oughta keep our goddam noses 
outa. 


Well, we usually 


Bakokus. ‘Terrible, ain’t it, 
grandpa. 
O_tp Man. Don’t call me 


grandpa, yuh goddam foreigner. 
BaKOoKus. Oh—foreigner! Well, 
lemme tell you somethin’, mister 
hundred percent American, maybe 
my old man wuz born in Greece 
but I'll lay you a hundred to one 
he’s got more love and appreciation 
for this country in one hair of his 
head than you got in your whole 
family tree. 
Op Man. You leave my family 


tree outa this, y’understand? (turns 
angrily to SHREVEPORT) What's 
the matter with you, boy? You look 
like a fine, upstanding son of the 
South. You gonna let him get away 
with talk like that? 

SHREVEPORT. (somewhat  an- 
noyed) Look, mister, this is a pri- 
vate fight, if you don’t mind. 

OLD Man. Oh, no it ain’t. God- 
dam shame, lettin’ riff-raff ride in 
the same car with decent people, 
that’s what it is—a goddam shame! 

BAKOKUs. Easy on the lingo, old 
man—or you'll really get my dan- 
der up. 

Man. Ah ain’t afraid of 
you. 

MippLE-AGED MAN. (who bas 
been sitting in the other seat with 
his wife) Look, grandpa, why don’t 
you keep quiet for a while? You're 
disturbing the whole car. Some of 
us would like to rest. 

O_p Man. Why in hell does 
everybody keep calling me grandpa? 
Ah’m not even a father, goddamit. 
(to the other civilian) And ah’d 
appreciate it if you’d kindly mind 
your own business, mister. 

MIpDLE-AGED MAN. You're a 
fine one to talk! Whose business d’ 
you think you're minding? 

Ovp Man. Any reflection on the 
South is always mah business. 

MippLE-AGED MAN. Look, mis- 
ter, I’m from the South, too, and I 
tell you it’s old fossils like you 
give the South a bad reputation. 

Man. Ah don’ believe 
you're from the South. You don’ 
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talk like you're from the South. 
And who you calling an old fossil? 

Mipp.e-AGED MAN. (jumping 
out of his seat) Look, loudmouth, 
why don’t you just sit down and 
shut up! 

(LANNY and his mother enter 
and take their seats.) 

Man. (to ConDUCTOR who 
enters from opposite side) Conduc- 
tor! (in a hoarse whisper) Get 
them outa here! 

(CONDUCTOR turns resignedly to 
the Negroes.) 

ConbucTOR. (#0 LANNY) Sorry, 
soldier, you'll have to go to the 
front car. (LANNY and his mother 
stiffen as they look at each other. 
There is a dead silence.) You'll 
have to go to the front car. 

MoTHER. (as she gets up) God's 
gettin’ mighty tired o’ this. Come 
on, son. 

LANNY. We ain't goin’, mom. 

MOTHER. (terribly alarmed) 
Please, Lanny-boy, let’s not have no 
trouble. 

LANNY. Ain't gonna be no trou- 
ble. 

MOTHER. (pleading) Don’t for- 
get where you is, son. 

LANNY. (pushing her back into 
his seat and standing protectively 
over her, his arm around her shoul- 
ders) Ah ain’t forgettin’ nothin’. 
Ah paid for this seat. 

MOorHER. (her voice quivering as 
she pleads) Please, Lanny-boy, let’s 
not have no trouble. 

ConbuctTor. (insistently) I said 
you'll have to go to the front car. 


February 


Bakokus. (confronts the Con- 
ductor) Just a minute, conductor. 
Conpuctor. What is it now? 

BaKOKus. They ain't goin’. 

MAN. (bewildered) What 
are you talkin’ about? 

Bakokus. About them stayin’ 
where they are--that’s what I'm 
talkin’ about. 

O_p MAN. Are you crazy or 
somethin’? You keep outa this. 

Bakoxkus. Like hell I will. 

Conbuctor. Now you cut that 
out, soldier. If you’re going to cre- 
ate a disturbance, I'll have you put 
off. I’m warning you. 

Bakoxus. Disturbance? It’s old 
vinegar-puss that’s creating the dis- 
turbance. 

OLD MAN. Who you calling vin- 
egar-puss, you goddam Jew bas- 
tard? (There is a pause as this sinks 
in.) 

BaKoKus. (with amazed fury) 
Well, whaddaya know! (quivering) 
Boy, I'd give ten years off my life 
if you'd take ten years off yours. 

Man. (belligerently) And 
what do you think you would do, 
huh? What do you think you would 
do? 

Baxokus. Nothin’ much, I'd 
just take your face, mash it to a 
pulp and shove it down your throat, 
that’s all. 

Oxtp Man. (wildly) Come on, 
try it—come on, come on! 

Bakoxus. No thanks. I better 
keep away because if I ever did get 
started on you, God knows where 
I'd finish, 
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Conpuctor. Now, that’s just 
about enough outa you soldier. 
Come on, off you go! Come on! 

JACKSON. (getting up) No, you 
don’t! 

CONDUCTOR. (to JACKSON) Now 
you better keep outa this, otherwise 
I'll have the both of you thrown off 
the train. 

SHREVEPORT. (getting up) You 
better not try it, conductor. 

MAN. (to SHREVEPORT) 
Goddamit, young man, what side 
are you on, anyway? 

SHREVEPORT. Go ‘way, old man, 
will yuh, go ’way! 

OLD MAN. Don’t tell me you 
love the niggers, too? 

SHREVEPORT. Ah’ll tell you one 
thing—ah don’t love you! 

CONDUCTOR. (wavering) Maybe 
I better get help. 

SHREVEPORT. Maybe you better 
not! 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. (to Con- 
puctor) Why don’t you leave them 
alone? 

MAN’s WIFE. Yes, they're sol- 
diers, leave them alone. 

OLD MAN. What are you talking 
about? We're below the Mason- 
Dixon line! 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. To hell 
with the Mason-Dixon line! If he’s 

good enough to dic for us, he’s 
good enough to ride with us, god- 
damit ! 

Man's Wire. My God, if this 
isn’t the most disgusting thing that 
I ever witnessed in my whole life. 
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Conpucrtor. (to old man) Look, 
maybe we better forget the whole 
thing. 

OLD Man. Conductor, if you let 
them ride in this car—ah’ll be god- 
dammed if ah will! 

MippLe-AGED Man. I think you 
got a wonderful idea there, grand- 
pa. Let’s get a move on, conductor. 
Always makes me nervous being in 
a train that’s standing still. 

OLp Man. Conductor, either you 
get them out of this car or I'll get 
off the train right here and now and 
report this whole thing by long dis- 
tance telephone to the main office. 
And don’t you think ah ain’t the 
man to do it! 

Conpucror. (looks at the pha- 
lanx of soldiers) Maybe you better. 
Hell, who am I to tackle half the 
U. S. Army! (exits quickly) 

Otp MAN. (collecting his be- 
longings) All right, ah’ll get off, 
but don’t think you've heard the 
last of this. Goodnight. (exits) 

MippLE-AGED MAN. Hurray! 
Now at last we'll get a move on! 

(Bakokus /ooks at SHREVEPORT, 
who takes a seat opposite the Negro 
woman. BAKOKuS takes the old 
man’s seat. After a short interval, 
the Conpuctor passes through 
again, and with the faintest note of 
exultation in his voice announces: ) 

Conpuctor. Asheville next 
stop! Asheville! (exits) 

Bakokus. Anybody else wanna 
get off the train? 

(Curtain) 
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POTENT PROSE 


It's going to be embarrassing 
when the German youth starts be- 
ing re-educated the Allied way, if 
one of them asks why they can’t 
keep on hating the minorities the 
way the Americans do. 

Walter Winchell 


The American Negro has changed 
his temper. Now he wants his free- 
dom. Whether he is smiling at you 
or not, he wants his freedom. The 
old exploitation of peoples is defi- 
nitely past. 

Paul Robeson 

We will lose the war on the 
home front if we allow our nation 
to become tainted with hate. 

Gov. Edward J. Thye of Minnesota 


We had our share of differences 
with white soldiers when we were 
sitting around England, but since 
we have all been over here getting 
shot at together, we have been get- 
ting along fine. 


Sgt. Leo G. Edwards, in a crack 
Negro combat unit with 3rd 
U.S. Army. 

It makes no sense whatever for 
General Eisenhower to assert that 
no racial discrimination will be 
tolerated in liberated countries, 


while the average Negro officer in 
our Own army is not permitted to 
advance to a rank higher than that 
of captain. 


Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop 


We whites do stand (oh, abso. 
lutely) head and shoulders above 
the Negroes. The reason for this 
fine eminence of ours is that we are 
standing with our lily-white feet 
planted firmly on the necks of our 
colored compatriots. 

Francis Whaland, 
Saturday Review of Literature 


The colored American is a 
stranger in his home, but until the 
stranger has become a fellow citi- 
zen, the fight for world brother- 
hood has not begun. 

Rev. L. L. White 


The color line in industry is a 
line against democracy. Let us re- 
member that the only lines that 
counted in making a ship, a plane, 
jeep, a rifle were the lines on the 
blueprints. 

Paul McNuit 


If Catholic institutions are not to 
be unworthy of the Cross they bear, 
they must add to their present too 
dove-like prudence more of the 
wisdom of the serpent, to find ways 
of administering without discrimi- 
nation to our religious brethren no 
matter their color. 

John C. Coogan 


But no man can love God and 


‘hate certain bearers of His image 


because their skins are black. 
Catholic Herald-Citizen 
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{| Ethel Waters takes her religion 
with her into Broadway night club 


Dressing | 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Earl Wilson 


dressing room at the Zan- 
zibar Cafe, a much _ be- 
diamoned and earringed wo- 
man. Propped up on her dressing 
room table, so that she could see it 
at a glance, was a framed poem, 
Tell God About It. Above her 
head, at the top of the mirror, was 
a crucifix and a font for holy water. 

Yes, here in a Broadway night 
club was Ethel Waters and her 
shrine. “Oh, I have to carry God 
with me. I need Him everywhere I 
go,” she said. “That poem, I 
couldn’t go anywhere without. 
When I feel sorry for myself, I read 
it and find great solace.” 

I asked her about the room she 
had in her Harlem apartment for 
her religious pictures, images, med- 
als and communications. ‘My Rem- 
brandts!”’ She laughed again, self- 
accusingly. “Every room I have, I 
stick up a picture of God, except 


Ese WATERS sat in her 


EARL WILSON is the popular night 
club editor of the New York Post who 
prefers to go under the title of saloon 
editor. 


in the bathroom. I pray He don't 
mind me missing that. 

“God’s a great pal to have. I ask 
Him for so much. I guess I keep 
him scufflin’! The holy water I get 
solace from. Oh, darling, I used 
to be the kind of woman, if I was 
mad at you, I’d just as leave kill 
you as look at you. I had a look 
that was poison ivy, and would 
gorge you. That’s my trouble— 
temper. But now I got a grip on 
myself, and its eight, nine years 
since I asked an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. 

“I ask ’m here, please don’t 
swear,” she went on. “Everybody 
uses a g.d. expression, but I tell 
them God never damns anybody. I 
know a few pet words myself I’m 
still praying I don’t use.” 

People asked me, “What goes 
with Ethel Waters and why? A 
Broadway dressing room a shrine! 
Has she blown her top?” The an- 
swer is No. Some years ago she was 
burdened by a trouble that would 
not lift and got comfort from the 
sisters of a Carmelite nunnery near 
Allentown, Pa. She now wears a 
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medal given her by a sister there, 
and treasures it with the crucifix. 
She contributes to the nunnery’s 
causes. 

Ethel’s been around our sink hole 
for more than 20 years. Few people 
know she was the first woman to 
sing St. Louis Blues. Billed as 
Sweet Mommy Stringbeans, she in- 
troduced the song in a Baltimore 
theater right after World War I. 
She was the first to introduce Dinah. 
She says “my greatest role” was the 
matriarch in Mamba’s Daughters, 
which won the New York Critics’ 
1940 Acting Award. 

“The role I enjoyed the most was 
in Lew Leslie’s Rhapsody in Black 
in 1929. I had a chance to run the 
gamut in that show. It was sorta like 
the things Cornelia Otis Skinner 
does. I did character impressions 
and had a wonderful time.” 

Hollywood called her for the first 


time in 1929, when she sang two 
songs for the Warner film, On with 
the Show. MGM called her for 
Cairo in 1933. Then she worked 
with Paul Robeson and Rochester 
in Tales of Manhattan. She played 
in the musical Cabin in the Sky 
and also in the film version. 

Her career had humble begin. 
nings. She sang in shabby little Ne 
gro night clubs in Philadelphia 
when only 14 or 15. She taught her. 
self, and she struggled long to 
gain recognition. It takes twice a 
long for a Negro artist to gain the 
recognition achieved by a white ar. 
tist of equal talent. Today, she isa 
mature actress and singer. She has 
played in the movies, vaudeville, 
cafes, radio, and made recordings. 
She is a success, but she has not 
forgotten to be grateful. Every 
dressing room she uses becomes 1 
little shrine. She believes. 


¢ 


PICKED UP in a police dragnet, a Negro was accused 
of a crime of which he was totally innocent. In typical 
Hollywood fashion, the police grilled him but he con 
stantly maintained he knew nothing of the crime. 

Finally with all concerned—police and prisoner—sweat- 
ing under the bright lights of the police station “back 
room,” one detective threatened to put the Negro undef 


the lie detector test. 


Trying to impress the Negro, the detective pointed his 
finger at the man and asked: “Have you ever seen the 


lie detector in action?” 


“See one?” was the comeback. “I married one.” 
That broke the ice and won the prisoner his freedom. 


Clinton Edwards 
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BOOK SECTION 


BITTERNESS 


A condensation 
from the book 


By Prince 
A. A. Nwafor Orizu 


An exciting 
expose of some 
distorted notions 
of Americans about 
Africa by a 
Nigerian prince. 


Copyright, 1944, By A. A. Nwafor Arizu 
Published By Creative Age Press, New York (Price $3) 91 
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{ An African tells of his native land 
as seen through American eyes 


Without 


By Prince A. A. Nwafor Orizu 


N AMERICA, there is per- 
Yg haps less real knowledge 

and understanding of Africa 

than of any other continent 
on the globe. 

Americans generally misunder- 
stand Africa because they have not 
seen and do not know Africa. Few 
people visit Africa, and those who 
do seldom see more than a very 
small part of the continent—per- 
haps a village, a city, or a jungle. 
When these visitors, travelers, an- 
thropologists, or missionaries come 
back, they often—perhaps, uncon- 
sciously—give the impression to 
the people at home that they have 
seen or known. all about Africa. 

It is as though an African were 
to visit New York or one of the 


PRINCE A. A. NWAFOR ORIZU 
was chosen to inherit the throne of 
Nigeria held by his father, the late 
Ezengbonyamaba I, but instead left his 
native land to come to America for an 
education. He attended Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, Ohio State and 
Columbia and won honors at all three 
schools. He is founder of the African 
Students Association and the American 
Council on African Education. His 
family has ruled Nigeria for hundreds 
of years. See Page 59. 
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slums of a southern city, and on 
returning home were to tell Afri- 
cans that a southern slum is all 
that constitutes the United States, 
Africa is not, as many believe, 
typified by jungles, semi-barbarians, 
and elephants. I never saw an ele- 
phant in Nigeria, and there is no 
lion existent in the country. The 
first elephant I ever saw was in 
a zoo in Columbus, Ohio. I wrote 
home and informed my family about 
it. I described an elephant to them, 
because I knew that they had never 
seen one and possibly never will. 
African life is simple but not 
necessarily primitive. When visi- 
tors come to our tropical Africa, 
where the climate is such that ex- 
cessive dress is not necessary of 
even desirable for daily living, 
where there is no need for over- 
coats, gloves, ear-mufflers, scarves, 
woolen socks, and heavy shoes, they 
—owing to their national concep- 
tion of dress—think that we are 
primitive. The extremes of weather 
in the temperate zones here force the 
Western man to be more cautious 
about clothing, and indeed more 
serious about gaining a livelihood 
than is his African brother. 
Aside from tropical diseases, 
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some of which are endemic, the 
African does not have too much 
to worry about. The heat is tem- 
pered by constant breezes, and a 
profusion of tropical flowers and 
palms enhances the pleasure of liv- 
ing. Under these conditions the 
African can live more casually and, 
in the opinion of some, more 
happily than Americans. He has 
developed a philosophy of sim- 
plicity and a love of a carefree 
life, but this simplicity should never 
be mistaken for primitivism. 

A little story told me by a cousin 
illustrates my point. My cousin has 
a wife and three children. The eld- 
est child, a girl, has twelve pairs 
of shoes and plenty of clothes. Her 
brother has ten pairs of shoes. 


On the girl’s twelfth birthday 
they decided to take a picture of 
the family group with the boy and 
girl seated on each side of the 
parents. The boy wore socks and 
shoes and the girl was barefoot. 


My cousin showed this picture 
to an American friend who drew 
two conclusions: (1) that the par- 
ents were too poor to buy shoes 
and socks for both boy and girl: 
(2) that they bought them for 
the boy because of a preference 
given to boys in Africa. Both con- 
clusions were wrong. The girl had 
enough shoes, and actually had 
two pairs more than her brother. 

She was barefoot because she was 
hot, and believing, as her parents 
did, in comfort and simplicity, 
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she was more comfortable without 
shoes. 

Africa is many countries; there is 
no country called Africa; and in 
some of the countries there may 
be found jungles. In others, how- 
ever, life closely resembles life in 
the West. Of course, there are no 
skyscrapers and subways as there 
are in New York or Philadelphia. 
Nor does practically every family 
own radios and automobiles and 
telephones. These are all to be 
found in Africa, but to a lesser 
degree from the point of view of 
distribution. 

We do have paved roads and 
beautiful homes built of cement 
blocks, the roofs of which are 
sometimes made of iron sheeting. 
We also have more recreation facil- 
ities than one has in America. 
There are numerous African games 
such as: Itu-ogu, akpakolo, ighu- 
uga, and ebili-ebili. 

Perhaps the reason why Afri- 
cans are often misjudged and mis- 
understood by the American people 
is because Americans receive their 
knowledge about Africans through 
moving pictures and bizarre night- 
club entertainment. Those who 
write movie scripts with African 
settings, or who arrange night-club 
shows, do it with an eye to sensa- 
tionalism rather than to accuracy. 
That is unfortunate. 

While speaking of misconcep- 
tions, another point 1 wish to make 
is that we as a nation are not 
naturally impoverished. The re. 
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sources of Africa are enormous 
and undeveloped. We are perhaps 
nearly as rich in resources as is 
Russia. 

Well-meaning missionaries who 
come to Africa put emphasis on 
the fact that Africans are poor, 
and thereby try to collect money 
at home to help Africa. I do not 
quarrel with this help, but it would 
be much better for all concerned 
if they would rightly emphasize 
the fact that Africans are poor be- 
cause they are deprived, by exploita- 
tion and domination, of the natural 
wealth and resources of the country. 
The missionaries do not emphasize 
the fact that Africans are not 
naturally poor, but are impoverished 
by the economic and political sub- 
jugation of those who dominate 
them with superior technological 
and industrial devices. 


IFE in Africa is communal. 

/ Ordinarily food is abun- 

dant and inexpensive. 

In Northern Nigeria one 
can obtain a thousand eggs for two 
dollars or less. A chicken may cost 
a dime. 

In Nigeria a large hog can be 
bought for about three dollars and 
a cow for about four. 

Of course, the wages are so 
low that a common laborer may 
receive twenty-five cents a day 
while privileged groups can amass 
wealth. 

Every unit of the family has a 
house, which is the property of the 
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family as a whole. Families in 
Africa consist of all who can claim 
a common ancestor, and conse. 
quently often consist of thousands 
of people—yet there is real cooper. 
ation and happiness in family life 
in Africa. 

The customs and beliefs of the 
Africans in regard to marriage are 
strange, perplexing, and misunder. 
stood here. 

People in America believe that 
love is not the basis of marriage in 
Africa. This is not true. The love 
and marriage questions are dealt 
with differently, however, than they 
are here. 

A young man there is attracted 
to a young woman as he is here, but 
instead of simply marrying—if both 
parties are willing—the African 
goes through a long period of de- 
liberation, consideration and _prep- 
aration. The custom is for him to 
take his parents into his confidence 
and to consult them as to the de- 
sirability of the young woman fora 
mate. The parents look up the 
girl’s family, seriously investigate 
everything about the members of 
the family, and, if they are found 
to be in every way desirable, make 
a serious effort to become friends 
of the girl’s people and to bring the 
two families together. 

If the girl or her family are 
found to be undesirable, the boy is 
strongly advised against marriage, 
and, in fact, is practically forbidden 
to marry. All of this long period of 
consideration, together with the ad- 
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vice and counsel of the parents, 
makes for stability in marriage. Di- 
vorce as it is known in America is 
practically unknown in Africa. 

People here consider that we in 
Africa buy our wives as chattels be- 
cause of this dowry system. This is 
a mistake. 

“Dowry” to the African has a 
very different connotation. It is not 
a price but a tribute paid to the 
bride-to-be’s parents for the rearing 
of a daughter who is considered to 
be a contribution to society. It is 
also considered a tribute to the 
sacred ideal of womanhood. 

The prospective husband gives a 
certain sum of money to the future 
bride’s family, part of which is to 
be used to provide entertainment for 
the marriage festival. The bride's 
family, in exchange for the dowry, 
gives gifts to the groom. Part of 
the dowry given to the bride’s fam- 
ily is used to establish a home and is 
sometimes added to by the bride. 

In short, the dowry is used in 
three ways: first, to entertain the 
family of the bride; second, to en- 
tertain the family of the groom 
when they are at the bride’s home; 
and third, to buy household goods 
for the bride and to establish the 
new home. In all this, there is dis- 
tinctly no idea of buying and sell- 
ing. 

The amount given by the groom 
as a dowry depends on his wealth 
and prestige. It is all a token of 
esteem and appreciation. Family 
life in Africa not being individual- 
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istic, all the members of the fam- 
ilies involved feel that they are 
deeply concerned in the marriage. 
The family is a unit and any act of 
one member is of great importance 
to the family as a whole. 

The African concept of beauty is 
interesting, and in accord with that 
of all peoples that have real race- 
consciousness. 

All race-conscious peoples con- 
sider their own type of features and 
color of their skins to be the ideal. 
So do the Africans. 

Europeans are to them “‘colored,” 
and their long hair is a defect. 

Their idea of a beautiful phy- 
sique, however, conforms to that of 
Americans and to that of most 
races. A straight, strong body, 
broad shoulders, slender waist, and 
straight limbs are considered beau- 
tiful. 

A real African cannot understand 
why the black women in America 
try to make their hair artificially 
straight and make every effort to 
resemble something other than 
themselves. 

In comparing our ways of life, I 
see many similarities in types of 
food; the common American dish, 
mashed potato, resembles our fa-fu 
or wala. American gravy is com- 
parable to what we call ofe; corn- 
bread to skpakili. We fry, boil, and 
broil chicken as you do here. Soup 
is very like our ofe-nsala. We have 
no pies, but ice-cream has been in- 
troduced by Americans. 

Palm wine, which is white as 
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milk and rather sweet and quite in- 
toxicating if not mixed with water. 
is the national beverage. It is very 
nourishing and is used as leaven in 
making bread. 

We also drink pito and burukutu 
made from grains. In place of oat- 
meal we have akamu and tapioca. 
Our food generally is lacking in 
milk, which is not considered real 
food in many parts of Africa. 

Africans entertain themselves in 
much the same way as Americans. 
They are both devotees of dancing. 
In South American music (La 
Conga) and in American jazz, I 
feel something very similar to Afri- 
can music which thrills the rhyth- 
mic sense of the African. The 
rhythms of these types of music 
seem to be entirely African in ori- 
gin. The manner in which Negro 
spirituals are sung here, as well as 
the music itself, is definitely of Af- 


rican origin, 
Al met have asked me, “Will 

they accept us as brothers 
if we ever come to Africa to visit 
your country?” 

In the same way, some Africans 
have always wondered how far the 
American Negroes would respond 
to the Africans and their problems. 
The plain fact is that Africans 
know nothing about the Negroes in 
America, and vice versa. The 
knowledge which both peoples have 
of each other is distorted and de- 


GREAT many Negroes 
in America whom I have 
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grading, so that instead of attrac. 
tion there developed repulsion. 

But the barrier of ignorance is 
being broken down with the in- 
crease of the means of transporta- 
tion and communication. Africa is 
no longer isolated from America as 
before. 

The result of this is that a num- 
ber of responsible Africans are now 
studying in American universities, 
and at the same time are learning 
more and more about the American 
Negroes. 

Their presence is also a practical 
lesson to the Negroes here, who be- 
gin to realize that Africa and her 
people are not as the story tellers 
would have them depicted through 
the Hollywood picture producers, 
who manufacture an Africa of sav- 
ages and cannibals while ignoring 
the higher qualities of African life. 

A young Negro born in America 
is first forced into an inferior po- 
sition by his background, because 
all the avenues of public educa- 
tion have unconsciously conspired 
against Africa., He knows that the 
origin of the Negroes is in Africa, 
but where is Africa, and who are 
there? 

The moving picture would an- 
swer that “Africa is in the jungle 
and the people who live in Africa 
are savages living among snakes and 
tigers and monkeys.” In the public 
schools, no African history is given. 
No American Negro high school 
student—in fact no American high 
school student-—has ever heard of 
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Prempeh, Shaka, Imhotep, or other 
great personalities that in African 
history are comparable to such 
Western leaders as Napoleon, 
George Washington, and Alfred 
the Great. 

The fact is that “Africa” is not 
taught in American schools. It is 
amazing, because one-tenth of the 
American population is of African 
origin. 

No one can blame anyone for 
not appreciating what he does not 
know. I find no reason why Afri- 
can and American Negroes should 
continue to blame each other for 
this long isolation. The solution 
will lie in starting now to make 
amends. 

First, a sense of pride must be 
stimulated in the Negro youth 
through educating him to under- 
stand that his forefathers in Africa 
were men and women of dignity 
and honor equal to any other peo- 
ples on earth; that the name “Af- 
rica” is great in history, and that 
those who happen to come from the 
countries there should be as proud 
as those who came to this country 
from England or Germany or 
China; that they all should live in 
equality and mutual self-respect. 

Second, the Negro leaders must 
make it clear that the sooner this 
psychological inferiority is removed, 
the better for the whole group. 
Events have proven that the most 
successful Negroes in America have 
this pride of origin in their veins. 
Booker T. Washington, Mrs. Mary 


McLeod Bethune, Paul Robeson are 
among the greatest of all who think 
and breathe with the pride of their 
African origin, while at the same 
time retaining their fullest share of 
pride in being Americans. They 
have commanded the genuine re- 
spect of white Americans. No 
white man will respect a Negro 
who tends to reveal shame of his 
African origin. Anybody who ac- 
cepts being a Negro must accept 
that the Negroes are originally 
from Africa, and that Africa has its 
own respectable culture. Any other 
reasoning is a sign of mental con- 
fusion. 

Third, the Negro educators 
should see to it that African cul- 
tural, economic, and political his- 
tory is popularized in schools. This 
should be true in all American col- 
leges and universities. At present, 
Fisk University is leading in this 
experiment. The University of 
Pennsylvania is making a good be- 
ginning. Northwestern University, 
through the effort of Dr. M. J. 
Herskovits, is also making a great 
contribution. 

If these three suggestions are fol- 
lowed, then the Negro as an Amer- 
ican will be ready better to under- 
stand himself and to appreciate all 
the beauties and glories to which, 
as a man of African descent, he is 
an heir. He will become psycho- 
logically emancipated, historically 
elevated, and culturally removed 
from the idea that he is of barbaric 
origin. 
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Then the Negro will understand 
the role his race has played since the 
dawn of history, and will appreciate 
that the “black man” is something 
romantic and beautiful; something 
that many men have sought to be- 
come in the past; something that 
has grown in splendor and then 
declined—just as other civilizations 
have done—but something that is 
resurging again in the name of the 
New Africa and the New Negro. 

The African, too, has to change 
his misconceptions about the Negro 
in America. One great lesson for 


the African to learn from the Ne. 
gro in America is that the African, 
no matter under what climate, cal- 
ture, or diet—no matter by what 
name he is baptized—can grow and 
conquer his environment. 

The progressive and evolutionary 
history of the American Negro com. 
mands the attention of every hones 
man everywhere in the world. 

With this knowledge, the Afri- 
can must be proud of the American 
Negro as his offspring, just as 
the Negro must be proud of Africa 
as his origin. 


Transport 


A HUGE belligerent Negro woman got aboard a 


jammed streetcar and started grumbling about having to 
stand. A Negro youth close by tapped her on the shoulder 
and said politely, ‘Madam, you are standing on my foot— 
would you mind getting off?” 
She glared at him and retorted: “Young man, why 
don’t you put your foot where it belongs?” 
‘Don’t tempt me, lady,”’ he growled. “Don’t tempt me.” 
Pred Funk 


A NEGRO woman boarded a crowded bus, sat down 
in a vacant seat and then discovered that the man besides 
her was drunk. 

She said loudly, “I don’t know why they allow drunken 
people on buses.” 

The drunk roused himself and said: ‘They don’t usual- 
ly, lady, but if you sit still and keep quiet, nobody’ll notice 
you.” 

Robert Fields 


Coming March Issue 


THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By Howard Fast 


The great historical novelist and author of Freedom Road states 
his faith in the tradition and ability of the American Negro in an 
exciting, moving article in this popular NEGRO DIGEsT series. 


GIANT OF JAZZ By Louis Armstrong 
One of the really great Negro musicians of today tells his own 
personal story of how he rose out of a New Orleans reformatory 
to the pinnacle of American jazz. 


WHERE RACE HATE IS LAW By James G. Leyburn 
Dixie is bad but there is a country that is far, far worse in its cruel, 
callous discrimination against the Negro. The South is a truly 
advanced democracy compared to this land where venemous racial 
hatred is written into the law books with stiff penalties for any man, 
black or white, who practices democracy. Read this revealing story 
by James G. Leyburn of Yale University, author of the prize-winning 
book, The Haitian People. 


THE WALLOP THAT KAYOED LOUIS By John P. Carmichael 
Did you know that Heavyweight Champ Joe Louis was once knocked 
out for twenty hours . . . by two bottles of beer. The noted 
Chicago Daily News sports writer tells of the highly humorous 
story of Louis’ bout with beer in a revealing article. 


ROUND TABLE 
“Should Negroes Accept Segregation In The South?” 
YES . . . . John Temple Graves, editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
NO ... . Roscoe Dungee, editor of the Oklahoma Black Dispatch 


ENG) 
QUIZ ANSWERS 


1. Shading his eyes 

Lightweight, featherweight 
and welterweight 

3. Sam Langford 

4, James Braddock 


Tom Molyneux 
Joe Gans 
Welterweight 
Johnny Miler 
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French Livery Fide 


On A BARREN BEACH in France washed clean by roaring tidg 


of the blood of heroic soldiers who battered down the vauniil 

Nazi Atlantic wall, a soldier walks thinking of home, of Amerigl 

Home is many things — all those things for which 

gave their lives on this very beach. To Private George Braziller, demam 

racy’s battle on these beaches has much meaning. The racial scourge 

Nazi hate is seared into his heart for, even though he is white, he kngq 

well its full meaning. He knows the South’s doctrine of white supra 
acy is very much akin to the German’s Aryan supremacy. 4g 

And because he knows the war for democracy has its No Man’s 
in Dixie too, he misses the news from home — the communiques f r 
the color line. And suddenly there on the beach is a bright-colom 
magazine. Here’s the way Braziller, director of the Book Find 
before he went into the Army, wrote about it from France to & 
Conrad, PM reporter and author of Harriet Tubman: 

“I have been wanting to write for some time. What finally made@ 
sit down and write was a washed ashore copy of Necro Dicesr. It 1 
wet throughout but intact. I have been waiting for weeks for readi 
material via the mails and there on the beach was this copy. Maybej 
would be quicker if you would send out letters or reading matter w 
the tide . . . It might reach me sooner. I liked the issue of Nea 
Dicest very much. I like the manner in which they publish all ki 
of opinions . . .” 

Braziller has been a reader of Necro Dicesr since it started. Li 
thousands of other soldiers, he has kept in touch with the home frog 
while in France through magazines like Necro Dicesr. Your soldi 
husband, sweetheart or friend will also want to know of the growi 
offensive on the road to racial democracy. Why not subscribe to NEGR 
Dicest for him today? Overseas mail may be slow and we cannot gua 
antee delivery regularly via Atlantic tides but the magazine will be bette 
late than never. 
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